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THE CONSUMMATION. 


Wuew the old mountains, o’er the flood, 
Raised their great foreheads, solemnly, 
Sending their first, bewildered look, 
Each unto each, across the sea ; 
From peak to peak the rainbow flame 
Sprang, with its telegraph of light, 
And all the dark, dividing chasm 
Was compassed by an arch of might. 


The smile that broke upon their brows,— 
A gleaming joy through giant tears,— 
Was God’s own silent prophecy, 
And promise for the coming years. 
The deep receded to his bounds : 
The lands lay severed : but on high ; 
Still shone the wondrous Nuptial Ring, 
Held as a presage in the sky ! 


With vision awed we read to-day 
The glowing augury of Time ; 
And stretch our half-believing hands 
To grasp the accomplishment sublime. 
A quiet word is sped along :— 
“God has been with us; it is done.” 
The marriage blessing has been given, 
And the two Continents are one! 


O “wedded worlds !” what God hath joined 
Let never passion dare to part; 
But, down the golden blossoming age, 
Go hand in hand, and heart with heart! 
The slender thread beneath the sea, 
That throbs through all its living length 
With common joy,—still may it be 
A deathless bond of peace and strength ! 


So the great promise, sealed in light; 
And gift, that doth the grace fulfil,_— 
The band on earth—the bow in heaven,— 
From deep to deep shall answer still ; 

Till the last Angel’s mighty stride ; 
Shall span the ocean and the shore, 
And floods shrink silent, while his voice 
Proclaims that seas shall be no more! 





THE ABBAY WALK. 


Aone as I went up and down 

In ane abbay was fair to see, 

Thinking what consolatioun 

Was best in all adversitie; 

On case I cast aside mine e’e, 

And saw this written on a wall— . 
In what estate, man, that thou be, 
Obey, and thank thy God for all.: 


Thy kingdom and thy great empire, 
Thy royalty, nor rich array, 

Shall not endure at thy desire, 

But, as the wind, will wend away; 
Thy gold, and all - goodés gay, 
When fortune list will fra thee fall 
Sin’ thou sic samples sees ilk day, 
Obey, and thank thy God for all. 


Job was most rich, in writ we find 
Tobée most full of charitee ; 

Job waxed poor, and Tobée blind 
Baith tempted with adversitie. 


THE ABBAY WALK-—MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY. 


Sin’ blindness was infirmitie, 
And povertie was natural, 

Right patiently baith he and he 
Obey’d, and thanked God for all. 


Though thou be blind or have an halt, 
Or in thy face deformed ill, 

So it come not through thy default, 
No man should thee reprief by skill. 
Blame not thy Lord, so is His will ; 
Spurn not thy foot against the wall ; 
But with meek heart and prayer still . 
Obey, and thank thy God for all. 


God of His justice maun correct, 
And of His mercy pity have ; 

He is ane Judge, to nane suspect, 

To punish sinful man and save. 
Though thou be lord attour the lave, 
And afterward made bound and thrall, 


. A poor beggar with scrip and stave, 
Obey,' and thank thy God for all. 


This changing and great variance 

Of earthly statés up and down, 

Comes neither through fortune nor chance 
As some men say without reasoun, 


_ But by the great provisioun 
O 


f God above that rule thee shall ; 


’ Therefore thon ever make thee boune 


To obey, and thank thy God for all. 
—Henryson. 


MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


On Alpine heights the love of God is shed ; 
_ He paints the morning red, 

The flowerets white and blue, 

And feeds them with his dew, 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe ; 
So free and pure the air, 
fis breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights‘a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 
Still vales and meadows lie ; 
The soaring glacier’s ice 
Gleams like a paradise. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow ' 
There the bold chamois go ; 
On giddy crags they stand, 
And drink from his own hand 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, in troops all white as snow, 
The sheep and wild goats go ; 
There in the solitude, 
He fills their heart with food. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd ; 
His shepherd is the Lord ; 
For he who feeds the sheep 
Will sure his offspring we 
On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 
—C. T. Brooks. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 

1. On the Right Use of the Early Fathers. 
Two series of Lectures, &c., = the Rev. 
J.J. Blunt, B.D., late Margaret Profes- 
sor of Divinity. ‘London, 1857. 

2. History of the Christian Church during 
the first Three Centuries. By the Rev. 
J. J. Blunt, B.D., &e. Oud edition. 
London, 1857. 

AMONG the men most useful in their gener- 
ation are those lights of learning and science 
who devote their lives to the training of young 
men at the University, and who thus leaven 
our nobles, our gentlemen, and the members 
of all our professions with the soundest erudi- 
tion and the loftiest principles. The fruits of 
their teaching are to be found in every corner 
of the kingdom, from the two Houses of Par- 
liament down to the humblest curate; and it 
is for the interest of the world that their 
names and labors should meet with that rec- 
ognition which they so eminently deserve. 
Foremost among this class of persons was 
John James Blunt, late Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, who entered St, John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1812, in his 19th year. He 
was a native of Staffordshire, the son of an 
able and respected schoolmaster at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, by whom he was entirely edu- 
eated up to the time of his going to college. 
The sobriety and simplicity of manners which 
distinguished him to the last were derived no 
doubt from this domestic training, which the 
discipline of his college served only to confirm 
and deepen. But the encouragement of St. 
John’s, formerly a stronghold of antique and 
grim superstitions, was almost confined in his 
day to the strict and austere study of mathe- 
matics, and Blunt’s natural bent seems to. have 
rather inclined to the livelier muses. Those 
even who knew him only in his later and 
graver years, can testify to the sprightliness 
of his fancy, and his keen relish for fun and 
humor ; and his early writings show his genu- 
ine love for the highest order of poetry. It 
was not without a struggle we conceive, that 
he bent his neck to the yoke of analysis and 
demonstration. Accordingly his success in 
the Mathematical Tripos was not more than 
respectable; but he had already acquired dis- 
tinction as the winner of a Latin ode prize, 
and as a competitor for the classieal medals 
he was known, by the extra-official whispers 
which are sometimes mercifully allowed to 
soothe the disappointment of our “ prope- 
victors,” to have actually received the suffrage 


of part of the electors. ‘This combination of 
merits, joined to his high personal character, 
procured him a fellowship in the spring of 
1816, immediately after he had taken his de- 
gree. Two years later he obtained a travel- 
ling bachelorship, which gave him the means 
of spending some time in Italy and Sicily ; 
and there his quick observation was arrested 
by the traces, so often noticed, of heathen 
customs, still surviving in the manners of the 
people, and moge particularly in the rites of 
their religion. After a second visit to the 
same countries a few years later, he threw his 
observations together in a small volume, the 
first of his publications. The idea, as he ad- 
mitted, was suggested to him by Middleton’s 
well-known “ Remarks ” on the same subject 
in the middle of the last century. In later 
life he conceived some distrust of his prede- 
cessor, and with the feeling of the “ Timeo 
Danaos,” apprehended perhaps that the ar- 
gument might be perverted to the uses of ir- 
reverence. He never allowed the essay to be 
reprinted. It would be hardly necessary to 
allude to such a trifling performance, except 
as a first indication of a feature which marked 
Blunt’s mind through life, his aptness to seize 
and work upon the hints of others, rather 
than to invent and originate himself, 

After taking holy orders Mr. Blunt, resist 
ing the temptations to a life in college, de- 
voted himself for many years to parochial 
duty, first at Hodnet, as curate to Reginald 
Heber, and his successor, and afterwards at 
Chetwynd. The society of his first reetor, 
known long before acquiring his peculiar fame 
as Bishop of Calcutta, as one of the most ac- 
complished men in England, helped to enlarge 
the mind of our young college-fellow. From 
no one could he have better learnt the various 
aspects of his profession, the combined duties 
of intellectual self-cultivation, and spiritual 
‘intercourse with human souls of every degree. 
The interest he felt in his own parochial work, 
and with which he continued to regard it af- 
ter his personal connexion with it had ceased, 
may be traced to the providence which threw 
him, at the outset of his career, within the 
sphere of Heber’s influence in the curaey cf 
Hodnet. To this influence he owed also his 
increasing interest in general literature, and 
the questions of the day, He became a ‘ton- 
tributor to this journal, and among other pa- 
pers which appeared in it from his hand were 





more than one on the Life and Journals of 
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Heber ; which, coming at a time when all Eng- 
land was ringing with admiration of its mis- 
’ sionary bishop, brought his name into notice, 
and stamped his character for information, 
sense, and ability. About the year 1833 Mr. 
Blunt was enlisted on the staff of the Family 
Library, the first series of the kind, embrac- 
ing original works of the best living writers. 
His volumes on the Anglo-Saxon Church and 
the English Reformation were among the 
most successful of the series,gand still retain 
their place among our ecclesiastical manuals. 
They combined sound learning with popular 
treatment, and fully realized the idea their 
author had long before expressed of what 
history for the people ought to be. As early 
as 1827 he had denounced as a vulgar preju- 
dice the notion that popular writers cannot be 
profound, nor profound writers popular. “To 
write strikingly,” he had said, “so as to fix 
deeply the more leading facts which we would 
impart, is not only the province of the writer 
of romance or the poet; it is compatible with 
the grave dignity of the historian, and even with 
the cool precision of the philosopher.” And 
then he went on to quote the caustic remark 
of Guizot, “II n’y a personne, qui ne dise 
que les Anglais sont peu habiles & composer 
un livre ;” a remark which has been followed 
up by the assertion, whether by Gujzot him- 
self or by one of his disciples we do not re- 
member, that Gibbon’s history is the only 
“book” in the English language. But 
Blunt’s views on this subject are chiefly no- 
ticeable as showing that he was himself fully 
abreast of the current, which set at the mo- 
ment so strongly in favor of literature for the 
le. 

The future Professor was still in his curacy, 
when he was invited to preach the Hulsean 
Lectures from the University pulpit of Cam- 
bridge. This office he discharged in the 
years 1831 and 1832, and its fruits appeared 
in the little volumes on the Veracity of the 
Gospels, and of the historic books of the Old 
Testament, in which he followed up Paley’s 
well-known argument from the “ undesigned 
coincidences ” in the Acts and Epistles, and 
Graves’s previous application of it to the 
Pentateuch. Here again we find him build- 
ing avowedly on another man’s foundations, 
with no view assuredly to personal fame or 
advancement, but with a single eye to practi- 
cal utility. He perceived intuitively how at- 
tractive is the argument, and he felt how 


suitable the handling of it was to the bent of 
his own mind, which was acute and observant, 
and always intent on making comparisons 
and distinctions. Of the annual publications 
which have resulted from Mr. Hulse’s munifi- 
cent bequests, none, it may safely be said, 
have so well attained the object contemplated 
by the founder. Simple and unpretending 
as they are both in design and execution, 
they continue to be extensively read, and 
have deservedly assumed a permanent place 
in our standard divinity. 

In the year 1834 Mr. Blunt accepted from 
his college the rectory of Great Oakley, in 
Essex, and suffered himself to be uprooted, 
not. without a painful effort, from the soil to 
which he had been from his infancy attached. 
The living was a valuable one, but the spot 
overlooks the Sivache of our British steppes. 
For many years its successive rectors had ob- 
tained dispensations for non-residence, and 
dire suspicions of its unhealthiness, fostered, 
perhaps, by the impatient juniors, were cur- 
rent in the college. The story, however, that 
Blunt’s predecessor, when reading himself in, 
remarked some ladies in deep mourning, and 
on asking who they were, was informed that 
they were the widows of the last six curates, 
was a piece of combination-room scandal not 
lightly to be credited. Blunt, at all events, 
entered on his charge with no misgivings. 
Coming to his living with the experience of 
fifteen years’ service in more than one curacy, 
in the maturity of his powers, in the full tide 
of a rising reputation, with unbounded per- 
sonal energy, a hopeful and elastic temper, 
and rare devotion to the duties of his calling, 
the new rector of Great Oakley became at 
once a man of high mark among his lay and 
clerical neighbors. He established his parish- 
school, his clubs and societies ; he rebuilt his 
dilapidated and long tenantless parsonage; 
he married a wife; he was useful and con- 
tented. But the position he had attained in 
theological literature, and the strong regard 
in which he was held in his own college and 
in the University, already designated him as 
the probable successor to Bishop Marsh, the 
aged occupant of Lady Margaret’s divinity 
chair. During the five years of his résidence 
at Great Oakley, Blunt was doubtless medi- 
tating the Lectures he should deliver in the 
event ofehis appointment. At the period 
when his own views in theology had been 





formed, the distinction of High and Low 
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Church was a matter of feeling much. more 
than of reasoning. The first fervor of party 
contest had abated, and our young divines, 
on either side, either inherited their views 
from their fathers, or imbibed them from the 
associations of their early training. Blunt’s 
natural temper, reflective rather than impul- 
sive, his sobriety of judgment, his deference 
to rules and forms, his habitual submission to 
mental discipline, inclined him to the school 
of authority and tradition, and this inclina- 
tion had been confirmed by his early educa- 
tion, by the moral atmosphere of his college, 
and again by the example of the illustrious 
man under whom he had studied and served 
at Hodnet. But the speculative high-church 
man of that day might indulge in an extent 
of liberality which would savor of latitudina- 
rianism in the eyes of professors of the same 
principles now. Reginald Heber was a man 
of genial sympathies, with a heart that 
yearned towards every show of religious feel- 
ing under whatever banner it was enlisted, 
and traces are not wanting in the earlier 
writings of his friend and follower, of a bland 
toleration, such as in later days he would 
scarcely have reconciled to his sterner convic- 
tions. The Oxford movement found Blunt a 
high-churchman in sentiment; but he had 
not yet entrenched himself in a logical posi- 
tion. Its effect upon him was to set him 
diligently to seek out the foundations of the 
Anglo-Catholicism in which he already im- 
plicitly believed. He persuaded himself that 
the true Fathers of the Anglican church are 
the Fathers of the first three centuries, and 
that their dogmatic theology is a full and 
sufficient sanction for all its doctrines. Here 
was the citadel of his faith. The conviction 
grew more and more strongly upon him, that 
every deviation from the standard of ortho- 
doxy arose from neglect of these original 
fountains of the truth, and it became the 
mission of his life to enforce on all who fell 
within the sphere of his influence the duty of 
seeking here the ground and root of their 
ecclesiastical principles. ’ 

The opportunity for enforcing these views 
effectively was opened to him by his appoint- 
ment to the Professorship, in 1839. From 
that time he resided regularly in Cambridge, 
relinquishing his parochial cure, and lectur- 
ing assiduously to large and attentive classes, 
moulding them to his own quiet sobriety of 
view, and his own patient earnestness of feel- 
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ing. There: can be no doubt that the com- 
parative exemption of our Cambridge. stu- 
dents of theology from the lamentable 
conceits and perplexities which led to the 
religious perversion of so many of their Ox- 
ford contemporaries, was mainly owing to 
the effect of Blunt’s teaching. When M. de 
Montalembert, walking through the courts 
and groves of Cambridge, wafted an admir-~ 
ing sigh to the gallant men who had left, as 
he imagined, all these attractions at the call 
of religious conviction, he might have been 
answered that, in point of fact, not one Cam- 
bridge fellow had found himself obliged to 
make the sacrifice. If among the numbers 
that thronged our Professor’s lecture-room 
there were many tender and impulsive spirits 
that yearned for a guide, a champion, in 
short for a Pope to lean upon, they found, in 
the decision and confidence of the Professor 
himself, the strength and assurance they re- 
quired. He taught as one having authority. 


| Blunt’s class was for many years formed en- 


tirely of voluntary hearers; and it was his 
pride to gauge the real weight of his charac 
ter by the test of this voluntary homage. 
When in the latter portion of his career, the 
attendance, under certain questionable changes 
in-the university system, was made to some 
extent compulsory, his interest in the work 
was marred. Some instances of inattention 
and misbehavior, which naturally followed, 
among his new conscripts, reminded him 
painfully of the change forced upon him, and 
this annoyance, combined, perhaps, with a 
consciousness of failing health, or at least 
with failing spirits, led him to contemplate an 
early retirement from his office. It was just: 
at this period that the offer was made him of 
the see of Salisbury. Ten years before, 
there was no function of the church he could 
not have discharged, no dignity he would not 
have graced. But, like too many of our 
best men in every profession, he was, to use 
Sir De Lacy Evans’s pathetic expression, 
“beaten by Time.” Yet it is a satisfaction to 
reflect that in no sphere, however eminent or 
extensive, could he have done better service 
to the cause he had at heart, than in thatiof 
his divinity chair, and his friends must rejoice 
that at this moment his judgment did not 
desert him, and he respectfully declined the 
worldly honor which could have added noth- 
ing to his true reputation. But whatever 








was the disappointment of his more distant 
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admirers, when it was known that he had 
refused a mitre, still greater was their anxiety 
when it was whispered that the refusal was 
occasioned by a sense of bodily infirmity. In 
the winter of 1855, his health began seriously 
to fail, and, after a short illness, he. died at 
Cambridge, on the 17th of June in that year. 
To this slight sketch of a life, so full of 
utility, so barren of events and incidents, the 
fit career of a Christian scholar, we need only 
add that he was twice married ; first to Eliza- 
beth Roylance, daughter of the late Baddeley 
Child, Esq., of Barlaston, by whom he left 
two daughters; and, secondly, to Harriet, 
daughter of the late T. Sneyd Kynnesley, 
Esq., of Loxley Park, who survived him. 
His remains were interred at Barlaston in 
Staffordshire, by the side of his first wife. 
The papers which Mr. Blunt contributed to 
this journal extend over several years of his 
life ; and besides the interest and yalue which 
intrinsically belong to them, they are impor- 
tant to complete the portraiture of so remark- 
able a man, and to show the trains of thought 
through which his mind had ranged, before he 
settled definitively into the Divinity Professor, 
aad the Interpreter of the Early Church. 
Never was there a reviewer more laborious 
and scrupulous in the exercise of his craft. 
His papers all bear internal evidence of the 
pains he had bestowed on the subject in hand. 
The publications he chose were generally the 
collective works of a voluminous writer, and 
he always took care to master the entire re- 
mains of the author he undertook to illus- 
trate. That he should be thoroughly imbued 
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flutter of the great Socinian controversy, in 
which the Church had taken a vital interest 
for half a century, from the date of the noto- 
rious Feathers tavern petition, and which was 
just about to give place to the Popish contro- 
versy, and the question of ecclesiastical au- 
thority and tradition. At the close of the 
first quarter of the present century, the con- 
flict with Socinians had become little more 
than a name. The question which had given 
birth to such a cloud of polemical treatises, 
and which had even created jealousies and 
divisions within the Church itself, had subsided 
into a matter of historical curiosity. Milton’s 
Treatise on the Church, in which the poet’s 
heretical tendencies, already betrayed in his 
epics, but still fondly veiled or extenuated by 
his admirers, were at last defined and de- 
fended, had recently been discovered, and 
published with an English translation by a 
dignified clergyman. The calm tone which 
Mr. Blunt adopts displays the consciousness 
that the battle had been fought out, and that 
the Arian heresy was ceasing to be the theo- 
logical question of the time. 

But the name of Milton happened at that 
moment to be one of the shibboleths of party. 
The revivers of our early classics had recently 
recalled attention to the merits of the great 
poet’s prose, and more than one edition of 
his controversial works had loaded the press, 
though they found perhaps more purchasers 
than readers. Zest, however, was given to 
these apologies for whiggery by the whiggish 
tendencies of the time. The long winter of 
Foxite discontent had begun to thaw with the 


with a knowledge of Milton’s works, prose as| break-up of the Liverpool administration. 


well as verse (his verse he is said to have 


known almost by heart, an exuberance of fa-| the breezes of Favonious. 


miliarity which may be seen perpetually break- 


Liberalism was spreading its wings to catch 
The remarkabie 
eloquence and spirit of a paper in our most 


ing out in his writings) ;—that he should be} distinguished contemporary, had lifted sud- 
versed in all the classic treatises of Paley—| denly into fame the future historian of Eng- 
might be expected from any accomplished | land. Macaulay’s article on Milton was the 
scholar of his day; but it is not every one) talk of the day. It required some courage 
who would have labored so conscientiously | in a young and unknown writer to stand up 
through the whole of the ponderous tomes of} at that moment, and point out so shrewdly, 
Parr’s Life and Works before he ventured to | so temperately, yet so firmly, the fatal weak- 
pronounce an opinion upon any part of them. | nessesin the character of the man whom Britain 

Essays like those of Blunt have an historic | honored as her Homer, and Holland House 
value, for they reflect the lines and shadows|as her Socrates or Solon, and prove that 
of contemporary thought and sentiment, and| though one of the first of poets, he was 
show the progress of the writer’s mind keep-| neither a divine, a philosopher, nor a states- 


ing pace with the progress of public opinion. | man. 


Our reviewer continued, with a tacit 


His review of Todd’s Milton, which appeared | reference to the rival article, to defend John- 
It betrays the last| son’s thesis that Milton did ill to complain 


in 1827, is an instance. 
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that he had come, as a poet, “ too late” into 
the world. He showed that, however the 
author of Paradise Lost dwelt apart in the 
sphere of bis own unworldly imagination, no 
poet was ever so deeply indebted to the ac- 
quired knowledge which can only be amassed 
in. an era of high civilization. The critical 
details into which Blunt was led, in support 
of this view, were enlivened by comparison 
with the Italian as well as the ancient mas- 
ters, and he displayed his own poetical taste, 
with no mean aptitude for versification, in the 
translations he gave from Dante. Indeed his 
poetical faculty seems only to have required 
cultivation, to attain considerable excellence. 
Some twenty lines of translation from a well- 
known passage of Claudian, which appeared 
afterwards in our pages, may be compared 
without disadvantage with any similar attempt 
of Pope or Dryden. 

On the’ whole, however, the bent of Mr. 
Blunt’s mind was now turned towards severer 
studies. Poetry might be his relaxation, but 
a stern sense of duty was always urging him 
to brace his energies for grappling with ques- 
tions of morals and religious philosophy. 
His mind became more and more concentra- 
ted on the literature of his sacred calling. 
The year after the essay on Milton appeared 
he gave a review of the works and character 
of Paley, remarkable even in days of more 
genuine liberality than those which were soon 
to succeed them, for its generous appreciation 
of a theological opponent. His estimate of 
the merits and defects of the “ Moral Philos- 
ophy,” with the leading principles of which 
he was decidedly at war, was fair and genial ; 
his contemptuous disregard for the sneers 
and affected compassion of the impugners of 
Paley’s honesty (“ poor Paley,” as we have 
lived to see him styled) was a matter of 
course; while the terse and unpretending 
style in which his oy;nions were conveyed 
would have delightedjnone so much as the 
simple sage of Bishop’s-Wearmouth himself. 

The review of Dr. Johnstone’s ponderous 
compilation, “the Life and Works” of Dr. 
Parr, was a composition of less mark and 
interest. Like its subject, it lacked concen- 
tration. It was desultory and anecdotical. 
The writer complains that he ean gather no 
consistent idea of the character of the odd 
humorist before him. Plain and consistent 
himself in every thought and action, we can 
easily understand how Blunt was: unable to 
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find the clue to the eccentricities of one of 
the most self-contradictory characters of our 
times. Nor, at this time of day, will it be 
thought worth the pains of investigation: 
though the demise of the awful chimera of 
Hatton, which had so long buzzed in vacuo, 
was something of an event in the year 1825. 
We are a little surprised, however, at the 
slender appreciation the reviewer shows of 
his hero’s ludicrous side. Perhaps he was 
not quite at ease with his subject. He was 
too much connected, if not with Parr him- 
self, at least with many of his circle of ad- 
mirers, to write with all the freedom such a 
topic required. We know not by what good 
fortune that special clique has escaped the 
humorous portraiture it so eminently chal- 
lenged. Parr’s Boswell was a very Brumma~ 
gem Boswell indeed. The time has now 
gone by, and the follies of the divines and 
statesmen who repaired to Hatton as their 
Delphi, and imbibed from the doctor’s pipe 
their inspiration, will have no niche in the 
literary history of their generation. 

The paper on “ Parr’s Works” was fol- 
lowed by that on “ Southey’s Colloquies.” 
In this latter essay Blunt was again upon 
ground he loved. Catching not a little of his 
author’s style and tone, he speculates with 
great force and feeling on the social charac- 
teristics of the age. His views of the signs 
of the times are prematurely tinged with the 
sombre hues of an observer twenty years his 
senior. Thoughtful and -generally grave, as 
he constitutionally was, it is nevertheless sad 
to see the shades of anxious age deepening’ 
so soon around him. The epoch, no doubt, 
was one which stirred the depths of our 
deepest minds. The changes of the two or 
three years next preceeding, the breaking-up 
of the proscriptive towism which had occu- 
pied the high places of the land for nearly 
half a century, the moral effect of that 
“stunning measure,” as Blunt here calls it, 
the Emancipation Bill, a greater shock to the: 
feeling of the age than even the Reform Bill 
which followed, had filled men’s minds with’ 
undefined presentiments of evil. Not that 
men like Southey and Blunt, whatever may 
be said of the class of reverend seniors they 
represented, were blind to the rooted mala~ 
dies of the body politic: they were only at a 
loss for safe remedies, and nervously appre- 
hensive of the application of untried theo- 








ries. The wisest and most discreet of the 
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present generation would readily acknowledge 
that, if the reforms of the last thirty years 
have produced more good and less harm 
than was so passionately predicted of them, 
it is because they evoked a spirit of conser- 
vatism in the best minds of the country, the 
existence of which at that period was not 
even suspected. They restored the balance 
between the old and the young, the passing. 
and the rising generation, which not long be- 
fore seemed arrayed in normal hostility to 
one another. Southey and his fellow-labor- 
ers were dismayed because the youth of their 
own class seemed to be banded against them. 
They did not calculate on the impending re- 
action, or anticipate that the glowing young 
liberals of 1830 would be the ripe leaders of 
conservatism in 1850 or 1860. If their rep- 
utation as statesmen or philosophers has suf- 
fered, it is not for us, who profit by the reac- 
tion they excited, to depreciate their gift of 
wisdom. To them may be applied the spirit 
of that dark saying inscribed on the obelisk 
at Munich, which commemorates the brave 
Bavarians who fell under Napoleon in Rus- 
sia: “They too died for the deliverance of 
their country.’”* 

Bishop Butler’s great work on the “ Anal- 
ogy, &c.,” was next taken in hand by Blunt. 
His fondness for analogies and comparisons, 
for “ setting one thing over against another,” 
made this consummate treatise peculiarly in- 
teresting to him, and besides bringing many 
neat and striking illustrations to bear upon 
special points, he discussed the general argu- 
ment with a breadth of view and firmness of 
touch, which showed how truly he said that 
it had lain in soak in his mind for years. 
Butler’s work itself was well-timed, or rather 
the times were favorable for its production, 
when the most vigorous intellects of the 
Church were relieved by the triumphant es- 
tablishments of the ecclesiastical system from 
the narrowing discussions of sectarian and 
party divinity, and free to take common 
ground in the common cause of religion. If 
we have no such books now, it is because 
men are cribbed and confined by the polemi- 
cal controversies of schools. We may sur- 
mise that Blunt himself, some ten years la- 
ter, would hardly have given his time to the 
review of a work of purely general interest. 
He would have thought he was defrauding 
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the Church of England and the Church of 
the Fathers, of which he was the pledged 
champion, of every moment he devoted to 
the cause of the Church Universal. But the 
few years which intervened between the Soci- 
nian and the Romish controversies, were a 
breathing time gained for wider theological 
views, and we are glad, for Mr. Blunt’s repu- 
tion, that he had the opportunity of showing 
how firmly he had planted himself on the 
common foundations of the Christian faith, 
and how vigorously he could grapple with 
arguments of universal interest and applica- 
tion. The late Bishop of Calcutta encum- 
bered, as we should say, his edition of But- 
ler’s Analogy with a preface, in which he 
suggested how much more useful the work 
might have been, had it been framed to en- 
force the views of his school with regard to 
faith and justification—an object quite beside 
the scope of the treatise. The school to 
which Dr. Wilson belonged has not generally 
shown much sympathy with works of such 
comprehensive philosophy as the “ Analogy.” 
Hence, we conceive, the invidious statement 
of Mr. Wilberforce, recorded in his Life, that 
Pitt once remarked of it, that it raised more 
doubts than it solved. Pitt, in all probabil- 
ity, was speaking as a young man, to whom 
the deep questions of our being agitated by 
Butler were altogether new, and who had 
felt none of the difficulties of religion, till he 
found them in the treatise devoted to their 
discussion. 

We have seen that the “ Evidences of Reli- 
gion” was among the earliest subjects to 
which Mr. Blunt applied his powers of dis- 
crimination and argument. The bent of his 
mind, it may be added, led him more to the 
study of external and historical, than of in- 
ternal and moral evidences. His published 
sermons show not less distinctly than his his- 
torical and critical treatises, how jealously he 
placed his religious feelings under the control 
of hisreason. When he began to prepare for 
discharging the duties of a theological chair, 
to which he sedulously devoted all the latter 
years of his life, he seems, in choosing for his 
first and most constant subject of exposition 
the early records of Christian antiquity, to 
have fixed his eye attentively on the materials 
they afford for testing the truth of the revela- 
tion itself. In perusing the Lectures now be- 
fore us we are forcibly struck with the stress 
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“T shall show,” he says, “in these lectures, 
the light the study of the Fathers cast upon 
the Evidences ; the weapons with which they 
(in a peculiar manner) arm us against the 
infidel, and against Mr. Gibbon’s infidelit 
more especially ; by wiper | the rapid sprea 
of Christinity over the world; by exhibiting 
the classes of society out of which its converts 
were made; and the mistake it is to suppose 
that they were exclusively the lowest; b 
developing the care and caution with whic 
their ation were sifted before their allegi- 
ance was received; by furnishing us with a 
true estimate of the extent and intensity of 
persecution they encountered and sustained, 
and the trying nature of some mofles of it 
less obvious, and: therefore less adverted to, 
but not less searching.” . . . “I shall treat,” 
he continues, “of the miraculous powers 
ascribed to the Primitive Church; and of its 
ecclesiastical construction. I shall explain 
the good offices the Fathers render us in our 
investigation of the canon of Scripture, the 
substance of Scripture, the text of Scripture, 
and above all the meaning of Scripture on 
great cardinal points, by reflecting to us the 
sense of the Primitive Church on them all, on 
the last of which subjects I shail dwell more 
at length.” 


In the courses of Lectures now published 
we find all these topics handled with point 
and. vigor, but that of the Evidences still 
holds the most prominent part among them, 
and seems to have been uppermost in the 
mind of the lecturer. The warmth with 
which he insisted on the early and rapid 
spread of Christianity as a proof of its divine 
origin, the minute and ingenious learning with 
which he maintained it, the deep importance 
he attached to it, recall forcibly to our minds 
a phase of discussion which had almost passed 
away in the evershifting polemics of religion 
and infidelity. 

It was in the year 1838, when Blunt was 
occupied, no doubt, with the preparation of 
these lectures, that Dean Milman published 
his valuable edition of Gibbon’s History. On 
the two famous chapters on the rise of Chris- 
tianity, Blunt fastened with all the ardor and 
energy of his character. The review which 
he gave of Gibbon’s work was characteristic- 
ally confined entirely to a consideration of 
this portion of it. Every religious man, every 
moral, every honorable man, must concur in 
the indignant rebukes with which he: lashes 
the irreverence, the indecency, the bad faith, 
which have raised the Decline and Fall to a 
painful pre-eminence among works of per- 





verted genius. To protest against these 
vicious features is due to.morality as well as 
to religion, and perhaps the more so at the 
present day, when the revived interest in his- 
tory, and in the writings of its masters, cannot 
fail to elevate Gibbon’s name to a higher 
pedestal than it has yet attained. To this 
generation his excellences have been rendered 
the more remarkable by the successive failure 
of all modern attempts to rival him. No 
historian of our time has equalled his skill in 
sifting and arranging his materials, his tact in 
estimating the relative importance of events 
and characters, his vigor in,grappling with 
the true points of interest, and discarding 
every cumbrous impediment to the free march 
of his narration. The condensation of six 
centuries of imperial accessions and demises 
into his marvellous forty-eighth chapter, is a 
tour de force which deserves perhaps to be 
specially signalised in our era of voluminous 
volubility. Whatever be the eloquence of 
great modern writers in expression, none has 
approached Gibbon in the finer tact of sup- 
pression, in the mute significance of judicious 
reticence. « Tacitus alone among the ancients, 
Gibbon alone among the moderns, always 
leave us with the impression that they have- 
said less than they might have said, that they 
have acknowledged the duty of self-control, 
and shaped their narrative not as an index 
to be consulted, but as a story to be read and 
remembered. 

Such being the legitimate fascination of 
Gibbon’s work, it is the more important that 
the animadversion it fairly deserves should be 
administered with discretion. Possibly its 
pernicious influence might be weakened with 
modern readers if pains were taken to show 
how completely it was the genuine product of 
the age which gave it birth, how faithfully it 
represents the prejudices and errors of its 
own time. Gibbon, it is true, was coarse and 
indelicate; but we must remember the license 
of his day, in the language of private life, 
and even in much of the lighter literature. 
Gibbon, it is true, speaks with revolting levity: 
on many serious subjects; but he was a pupil 
of Voltaire, and the tone which the French 
freethinker adopted as a social necessity, the 
Englishman copied in thoughtless imitation. 
The severe restrictions on the utterance of 
opinion which disgraced the age and country 
of the master, must bear no small share of 
the blame of the pupil’s insincerity. Even 





in Gibbon’s sphere, we must remember, 
slender license was allowed to the question- 
ing of established things, and the tone of 
banter was commonly used as a conventional 
mode, well understood among the initiated, 
of intimating a dissent which it was unsafe to 
avow. Nor must we omit in candor to ac- 
knowledge the provocation to indiscriminate 
attacks on religion itself from the pertinacious 
assertion of unsound interpretations, and base- 
less traditions. Intellectually the greatest of 
Gibbon’s errors is his insensibility to the 
power of Christianity as an instrument of 
human progress, But here again we must 
‘put ourselves in his place, and recall the 
torpor into which Christianity had fallen, not 
in this country only but throughout Europe, 
not in our Church only, but throughout the 
Churches of Romanists and Dissenters; a 
torpor which had sapped the creeds of every 
denomination. Morals had relaxed, love had 
waxed cold, forms had faded into shadows, 
and even the material fabrics of religion were 
everywhere crumbling into ruins. The only 
sign of spiritual life, at least to an ordinary 
observer, the revival of Methodism, was dis- 
dained by the mass of the Christian world, as 
-a fanaticism which would be pestilent were it 
not contemptible. It is difficult to see how 
any one who had not been bred in the fear 
and nurture of the Lord,—and we know how 
much Gibbon’s breeding had been otherwise, 
—could have thought it worth while to pay 
even outward deference to Christianity, such 
as it then appeared on the surface of society. 
The fearful language of Butler in the Ad- 
vertisement to the Analogy must be pleaded 
in mitigation of sentence against eyen Gibbon’s 
disparagement of our faith. “It is come, I 
know not how, to be taken for granted by 
many persons that Christianity is not so much 
as a subject of inquiry; but that it is now at 
length discovered to be fictitious, and accord- 
ingly they treat it, as if in the present age 
this were an agreed point among all people 
of discernment; and nothing remained but 
to set it up as a principal subject of mirth 
and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisal, for 
its having so long interrupted the pleasures 
of the world.” Gibbon, we may be sure, had 
accustomed himself to regard it as a doomed 
superstition, and was convinced that every 
one around him really thought the same; he 
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openly repudiate what his own was still ex- 
pected to treat with decency. 

’ But events have vindicated, since Gibbon’s 
time, the historical importance of Christianity 
as an indestructible agent of human sanctifi- 
cation, and after nearly a century of revival 
and progress, the true philosopher turns with 
increased interest to the records of her anti- 
quity, and scans the secret of her growth in 
the mystery of her birth and constitution, 
Those, however, who venture thus to inquire 
must go forth with modern discipline and 
learning. They will not be content with the 
set answér which satisfied the theologians of 
the last century, that the spread of the gospel 
was exclusively miraculous, and that to allow 
any place to human causes must be futile, if 
not irreverent. This at least can no longer 
be taken for granted: we are bound to ex- 
amine the whole condition of the heathen 
world, to investigate its laws and customs, 
its beliefs and superstitions, through all their 
varying phases, and to ascertain precisely 
what room there was in the heart of heathen 
society for the reception of spiritual truths. 
If Mr. Gibbon be justly charged with the 
vice of indirect insinuation, it must be allowed 
that neither is Mr. Blunt wholly free from a 
similar imputation. For instance, after pass- 
ing in review the alleged testimony of the 
early Fathers to miraculons powers in the 
Church, while he shrinks from taking Mr. 
Newman’s desperate plunge, and abiding by 
the evidence to any one pretended miracle in 
particular, he concludes that “the truth of 
the fact in the main it is extremely hard to 
resist.” But this is a matter which we cannot 
afford to leave thus in suspense. If amidst 
unnumbered assertions of the claim there is 
not one specialsinstance of miraculous agency 
in the patristic Church to which a prudent 
advocate will commit himself, the conclusion 
of common sense must be that the whole 
claim, however loudly and pertinaciously it is 
urged, |is groundless, and with its rejection 
must fall to a great degree the value of the 
Fathers themselves as witnesses to the facts 
of history. 

It was Gibbon’s aim in the slight and af 
fectedly contemptuous sketch he gave of the 
early history of our religion, to represent the 
numbers of the Christians as scanty, their so- 
cial importance as small, their learning as 
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to make them out a petty and obscure sect, 
almost overlooked amidst the diversities of 
creeds and manners in the world-wide empire, 
and held unworthy of special animadversion. 
Advancing under the shield of Dodwell and 
Leclere, he throws the ill-appointed ranks of 
his adversaries into confusion ; but he uncov- 
ers his own flank, and is liable, we think, to 
be out-maneuvred. Our main array of po- 
lemies, excited to bitter wrath by this dispar- 
agement of the incunabula of the Church, have 
hurled at his head many blunt and brittle wea- 
pons with little suecess ; the direct statements 
of the Fathers on these points are so justly 
discredited that the use of them has done 
more harm to the cause than good’; and the 
might of learning, far exceeding that of Gib- 
bon himself, which Blunt and others have 
brought into the field, has encumbered the 
contest without helping to decide it. It is, 
however, in the indirect incidental notices of 
antiquity that the real strength of their battle 
lies, and our Professor’s lectures and history 
are mainly valuable, as regards this question, 
from the unimpeachable because casual testi- 
monies he has brought, by a minute and 
searching arfalysis, to the numbers, standing, 
and character of the early Christians. We 
have said, however, that Gibbon’s argument 
was open, on the face of it, to a sufficient re- 
ply. He insinuates that Christianity would 
never have become the mistress of the world 
but for its temporal exaltation by a worldly 
patron. But how came Constantine to estab- 
lish it? Why a mere politician should have 
picked an obscure sect out of the mire, and 
placed it at the right hand of power, is a ques- 
tion Gibbon could not answer on his own 
principles, and he has titerefore discreetly set 
it aside. The notion that Cli%stianity was 
recommended to the Emperor by its principle 
of passive obedience is too puerile to be seri- 
ously suggested. 

The theory of a miraculous agency for the 
overthrow of the imperial Paganism seems to 
have found favor, at least with modern Prot- 
estants, as accounting for and excusing the 
comparative failure of their own missionary 
efforts. For our own part we hope it is not 
irreverent to say that we should be loth to 
imagine that thisgreat contest for the founda- 
tion of Christianity had been fought on such 
unequal terms. We regard the definitive tri- 
umph of our faith under Constantine, as a 
pledge that God’s providence will always sec- 


ond and support the use of natural means for 
the propagation of His truth, though no doubt 
from the first the conditions of the great 
struggle of Christian antiquity were such as 

have never occurred again. It was the self- 

conversion of the civilized world. The work 

of our missionaries among the masses of 
heathenism in India and China is a different 
case, for they are in the position of strangers 
assailing from without; but the early Chris’ 
tian teachers were, from their familiarity with 
Greek language and Greek modes of thought, 
themselves practically members of the society 
which was the intellectual mistress of the 
world at the time. Even the apostle Paul 

must have derived immense advantage from 

this circumstance. At Athens, at Corinth, at 

Rome, still more in regions further west, if he 

actually penetrated further, he spoke with the 

authority of a tongue in which the secrets of 
wisdom were confessedly lodged. The sages 

of the Areopagus accepted him as an equal; 

at Rome he was regarded as a superior; be 

yond Rome he would carry a prestige of in- 

spiration, almost of divinity. Greek education” 
and Roman citizenship were letters of social 

credit throughout the empire, which far out- 

weighed any prejudice against Jewish origin, 

and may be set against the disparagement 

which attached at the first to Christianity from 

the reputed dishonor of its founder’s death on 

the cross. %, 

A calm, and we hope:a candid investigation, 
has brought us to the conclusion that on all 
the questions in debate between the sceptics’ 
and the supernaturalists, regarding the prog» 
ress of Christianity, the rank, means, and 
learning of its disciples, the extent of its trials, 
and the number of its martyrs, the truth lies 
in the middle, removed at an equal distance 
from the depreciatory view of Gibbon, and’ 
the glowing imaginations of patristic theolo-’ 
gians. We conceive that Blunt and writers 
of his school have laid far too much stress on 
the direct assertions of the early Fathers, from 
not duly discriminating the matters on which 
alone their evidence is truly authentic. Jus 
tin Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, ete., are unex- 
ceptionable witnesses to the belief and ritual 
delivered to them; they may establish for us 
the canon of Scripture, and show the agree 
ment of our doctrine and discipline with those’ 
of primitive ages ; but their knowledge of past 
historical facts was extremely slender, and 








was too often supplied by mere conjecture. 
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So engrossed were the first generations of be- 
lievers with the expectation of their Lord’s 
speedy return, that they paid, it would seem, 
little regard to the past or the present; they 
kept no account of their own history; they re- 
tained no memorial of places hallowed by the 
great events even of their Saviour’s ministry, 
nor preserved the faintest record of the later 
lives of many of those who were most closely 
connected with it. They gazed upwards and 
onwards, and cast no curious look around, no 
lingering look behind them. Hence the real 
history of the men and the times next suc- 
" ceeding the age of the apostles seems to have 
perished almost entirely. We have lost all 
historical account even of the martyrdom of 
the apostles; the traditions which remain of 
them are late, uncertain, and often contradic- 
tory; they are, as it were, fragments, or 
merely shadows of the truth, caught at with a 
loving faith by a later generation, which had 
cooled in its anticipations of the future, but 
turned the more fondly to the reminiscences 
it could recover of the past. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be contrary to all ex- 
perience, if traditions thus sought and found, 
had not been colored with the imagination of 
the seekers; if, in short, the Fathers of the 
third century had not represented to them- 
selves the first and the second in the hues 
familiar to their own generation. They suf- 
fered themselves from cruel and inveterate 
persecutions; they believed that such had 
been from the first the normal condition of 
the Christian society. They saw the faith 
propagated in remote provinces; they were 
assured that the apostles themselves had 
planted in it the ends of the earth. 

We have not disguised our opinion that in 
his exposition of the records of early Chris- 
tianity the Professor appears for the most 
part in the chatacter of a partisan. The vol- 
ume of lectures now before us is the work of 
an advocate, not of a judge; of a polemic, not 
of an historian ; of a divine, we say it not in- 
vidiously, rather than of a philosopher. In 
an academic chair such partisanship may not 
be wholly out of place; the hearer is invited 
to learn the views and arguments by which an 
admitted theory is maintained. But in a his- 
tory, the title borne by the second of the 
works on which we are remarking, the case is 
surely different, and we are a little disap- 
pointed at finding the “ History of the Church 
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than the substance of the polemical lectures, 
under another arrangement, and conceived in 
the same spirit. It contains no critical ex- 
amination of records, no discriminating esti- 
mate of authorities, no judicial summing up 
of disputed views. It is, in fact, a continuous 
declamation, clear, rapid, and vigorous, of the 
most salient features of Christian manners and 
society, according to the notion which the 
writer had deliberately conceived of them. 
We are aware, indeed, that this is a theory of 
the true functions of history, which recom- 
mends itself to some readers. “Scribitur ad 
narrandum non ad probandum,” the motto 
Barante prefixes to his “ Dukes of Burgundy,” 
indicates a style of composition which has 
charms for those who delight in accepting, 
without inquiry, any clear and graphic picture 
of the past, which a skilful artist presents to 
them; but far different is the spirit of the 
true historical inquirer, who demands satisfac- 
tion for his judgment, whose instinct assures 
him that the ways of relating every fact are as 
various as the minds of its witnesses, and is 
never content with catching a glimpse of it, 
however pleasing, from a single point of view. 

If, however, Blunt was too sanguine in his 
temperament, too sure of his.conclusions, too 
well satisfied with his moral positions, to esti- 
mate the many-sided opinions, interests, and 
sympathies, which form the character of an 
historical epoch, we think that as an essayist, 
a lecturer, and we may add, lastly, as a 
preacher, he possessed merit inferior only to 
the highest. Plain and curt, almost to home- 
liness, in his address, though these peculiarities 
were naturally softened down with advancing 
years, his eratory was wholly devoid of the 
practised graces of the schools. Noman per- 
haps would hgye rejected with more scorn the 
temptation to premeditate a point in delivery, 
whether of tone or gesture. In the full and 
admirable instructions he gives for the com- 
position of sermons, in his “ Lectures on the 
Duties of a Parish Priest,” his counsels on 
this head are the briefest and slightest; but 
he adds with his usual force and fervor, that 
“no master of declamation could inspire him 
with the grace that should become the pulpit, 
half so well as the consciousness (if he could 
possess himself thoroughly with it) that he 
was there to save men’s souls.” 

After thus touching upon the greater part 
of Blunt’s writings, and accompanying the 
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impressed with the feeling that there was 
never an instance of a man and his career 
more fitted to each other. The early training 
of his home, the strict and formal discipline 
of his college, the long probation, humble but 
not obscure, of his curacies, the ripeness of 
his transition to the responsibilities of a liv- 
ing, his well-timed election té a professorial 
chair, wealthy, dignified, and important, the 
hundreds of ardent candidates for the minis- 
try who surrounded him, respect kindling in- 
to interest, interest into admiration, admira- 
tion into reverence, and finally, the closing 
scene attended with a general expression of 
sympathy and love ;—here is a succession of 
incidents in the happiest combination and har- 
mony, unfortunately almost as rare as it is 
felicitous. Here is a type of the true life aca- 
demic, such as we wish we could oftener see 
realized ; the early flight from the mother’s 
nest to gain experience of life, and cultivate 
social charities ; the years of sequestered and 
almost solitary employment—for though “ so- 
ciety sharpens wit, solitude is the nurse of 
genius ;” the gradual attainment of a name 
in the republic of letters echoed back to the 
listening halls of Academus; the gracious in- 
vitation gratefully embraced, to return to a 
sphere of influence and honor, to infuse into 
the University new views, habits, and convic- 
tions, and teach old routine to judge itself as 
it is judged at a distance—such was the fa- 
vored career of the subject of this notice, not 
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less fortunate certainly for Cambridge than 
for himself. If among the changes projected, 
we will not say threatened, in the constitution 
of the University, a plan should be devised 
for making her noble endowments available 
for the maintenance of other Blunts; for re- 
calling some of her parish priests to teach 
the duties they have practised; for retaining 
some of her scholars and astronomers, who 
now fly from the alternative of college rooms 
or a country living, to the ill-stuffed chairs of 
Glasgow or St. Andrews; we trust it will be 
met in a spirit worthy of an occasion which 
may occur perhaps only once in many ages. 

Colonel Sykes, we observe, speaks with 
exultation of the twenty or thirty candidates 
from Oxford and Cambridge for a professor- 
ship lately vacant at Aberdeen. His feelings 
we cannot, for our own part, share. To us it 
is a matter of vexation, even of humiliation, 
that the greatest of Mathematical Univers 
ties, with revenues amounting to £200,000 
per annum, should have no more than a single 
chair even moderately endowed for the main- 
tenance of a married man, from which “ cce- 
lumque suum, sua sidera norit.”. Cut’ off by 
his indisposition to take orders from the pro- 
vision which she extracts obliquely from other 
sources for her men of science, the discoverer 
of Uranus has been driven to take refuge in 
the far north, and can find no fitting sphere 
in that University which he has honored, and 
which, if it had the power, would delight to 
honor him. 





Aspects or Paris. By Edward Copping. 
—This book, as its title indicates, takes a many- 
sided view of Paris and its inhabitants—slight 
and cursory, but sufficiently amusing. Too 
serious and deep a treatment ht be out of 
place on a subject essentially light ; and; there- 
fore, an occasional levity of style may be par- 
doned. In the chapter on the cheap literature 
of Paris, there is an amusing account of the 
origin and rapid progress of the low-priced 
popular publications. It appears that nearly, if 
not quite the first, was started by M. Emile de 
Girardin in 1831—‘‘ Le Journal des Connais- 
sances Utiles,” which attracted great attention 
at the time, and gave rise in England to the 
famous ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” the progenitor of a 
large family of cheap periodicals. 

Mr. Copping devotes one chapter to the state 
of the drama in Paris, and in others gives some 
pleasant descriptions of its immediate environs. 


He ends with an account of an unfortunate 
Socialist poet, Han Joumet, whose mind would 
appear to be more than “wn peu exalté,”—a 
disciple of Fourier, and, we fear, not an unfit 
inmate of the lunatic asylum in which he was 
—— at one period of his life by mistake. 

hough in no way remarkable, the book is very 
readable, and to those unacquainted with Paris 
may give some idea of that gayest of all gay 
cities ; its brilliant light, and its proportionately 
dark shadow. Inthe whole tone of the fictitious 
literature of France, we may discern that morbid 
and unhealthy cast of mind which makes suicide © 
so prevalent. The want of the support of a 
strong religious faith is very apparent, and those 


' writers who are endeavoring to introduce a 


better and more healthy style are conferring a 
great benefit on their countrymen. It is to be 





wished that they were more numerous.—Econo- 
mist. 
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From The Examiner. 
Life of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, Au- 
thor of “ Select Memoirs of Port Royal,” 
and other Works. Edited by her relation, 
Christiana C. Hankin. 2 vols. Longman 
and Co. 


Mrs. ScHIMMELPENNINCK, born Mary 
Anne Galton, was the daughter of Samuel 
Galton, one of a wealthy Quaker family en- 
gaged in business at Birminghan. Her father 
was a liberal-minded intellectual man, the 
friend of Boulton and Watt, of Priestley, of 
Dr. Withering the botanist, and his own pur- 
suit of science was most ardent. He was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, and one of the 
first Members of the Linnean Society. The 
mother of Mary Anne Galton belonged to 
the Quaker family of Barclay, the Apologist, 
was of strongly defined character, with a 
richly cultivated taste, a woman at once fer- 
yent and stoical. Mary Anne Galton herself 
Was a sensitive and intellectual child, made 
quaint by the peculiar training she received. 
She had a strong religious instinct, and while 
she imbibed the liberality of feeling natural 
to a house of which the two most familiar 
friends were Priestley the Unitarian, and Ber- 
ington, author of the “ History of the Middle 
Ages” who was a devoted Roman Catholic, 
she did not settle into any defined form of 
belief before her marriage. Mr. Schimmel- 
penninck, whom she married, was a Bristol 
merchant, of the family of Count Schimmel- 
penninck, for many years Stadtholder of Hol- 
land. The young lady’s care for the rights 
of her husband in reference to a question of 
property that she would inherit from her 
grandfather, caused a bitter family quarrel, 
by which, while she retained her love and 
worship for her mother, and admitted no 
feeling of enmity herself, she found herself 
cut off, for life, from communion with all but 
one of those of her own blood. Against this 
trouble she battled generously ; she supported 
her husband in reverse of fortune ; she began 
to write books, and while she was being drawn 
by circumstances and inclination towards the 
Moravian church, her catholicity of feeling 
begot an appreciation of the piety of the Port 
Royalists, which she expressed in the several 
works collected finally as Memoirs of Port 
Royal. Admission to the community of Mora- 
viansis by lot,and while her conscience rejected 
this manner of decision, she allied herself to a 
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views changed on the subject of the lot, and 
she joined the Moravians with full sympathy, 
living at Clifton many years after her hus- 
band’s death; as one of the most honored 
members of the Moravian church at Bristol. 
After a good and happy life, tried but not 
clouded by sickness, she died two years ago, 
aged seventy-¢ight, desiring in her will that 
uniform collection of her writings of which 
we have here the first instalment. 

In the last years of her life, Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck dictated the recollections of her 
childhood and youth which are contained in 
the first of these two volumes. ' They are ful. 
of distinct pictures of a phase of life by no 
means commonplace, and contain very inter- 
esting sketches of the famous men wo were 
friends of her parents. She was an odd and 
somewhat lonely child, who had among her 
toys a skull that an artist had given her, and 
over which she pondered till she paid it 
reverence by saving up her pocket-money to 
buy it a box, and by making for it a case of 
silk. She was denied fairy-tales, ‘and fed 
upon marvels of science, soothed with con- 
chology when sick, taught that she ought to 
emulate the fortitude of Spartans, and fa- 
miliar with names and thoughts that do not 
often form part of a little girl’s repertory of 
knowledge and opinion. 

Mr. Galton, the father, was a member of 
the Lunar Society, which held meetings at 
the houses of its members, and included 
such men as Watt and Priestley, Dr. Parr, 
Dr Darwin, and Sir Joseph Banks. Watt 
she knew as a friend; in his house she was 
at home, his daughter was one of her early 
playfellows. « 

Mrs. Galton’s health was delicate; and 
Darwin, of “The Botanic Garden,” was her 
doctor : 


“Tt was in the course of that autumn that 
the celebrated Dr. Darwin first came to see 
my mother at Barr. His arrival was an era 
in my life; I saw him then with the eyes of 
a child, and now, in age, I can only describe 
him from the stores I then locked up in my 
memory. 

“Tt was in the latter part of the morning 
that a carriage drove up to our door, of that 
description then called a ‘Sulky,’ because 
calculated to hold one person only. The car 
riage was worn, and Ccapattaned with mud. 


Lashed on the place appropriated to the boot 
in ordinary carriages was a large pail for the 





congregation of Wesleyans. Afterwards her 


purpose of watering the horses, together with 
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some hay and oats beside it. In the top of 
the carriage was a skylight, with an awning 
which could at pleasure - drawn over; this 
was for the purpose of giving light to the 
doctor, who wrote most of his works on scraps 
of paper with a pencil as he travelled. 

“ fe front of the carriage within was oc- 
cupied by a receptacle for writing-paper and 
pencils, likewise for a knife, fork, and spoon ; 
on one side was a pile of books reaching from 
the floor to nearly the front window of the 
carriage ; on the other, a hamper containing 
fruit and sweetmeats, cream and sugar, great 

rt of which, however, was demolished dur- 
ing the time the carriage traversed the forty 
miles which separated Derby from Barr. We 
all hastened to the parlor window to see Dr. 
Darwin, of whom we had heard so much, and 
whom I was prepared to honor and venerate, 
in no common 
mother’s health. What then was my aston- 
ishment at beholding him as he slowly got out 
of the carriage! His figure was vast and 
massive, his head was almost buried on his 
shoulders, and he wore a scratch wig, as it 
was then called, tied up in a little bob-tail be- 
hind. A habit of stammering made the clos- 
est attention necessary, in order to understand 
what he said. Meanwhile, amidst all this, 
the doctor’s eye was deeply sagacious, the 
most so I think of any eye I remember ever 
to have seen; and I can conceive that no pa- 
tient consulted Dr. Darwin who, so far as in- 
telligence was concerned, was not inspired 
with confidence in beholding him; his shave. 
vation was most keen; he constantly detected 
disease, from his sagacious observation of 
symptoms apparently so slight as to be unob- 
served by other doctors. His horror of fer- 
mented liquors, and his belief in the advan- 
tages both of eating largely, and eating an 
almost immeasurable abundance of sweet 
things, was well known ¢o all his friends; 
and we had on this occasion, as indeed was 
the custom whenever he came, a luncheon- 
table set out with hothouse fruit, and West 
India sweetmeats, clotted cream, Stilton 
cheese, &c. When the whole party were 
settled at table, and I had lost the fear that 
the Doctor would speak to me, and when, by 
dint of attention, I could manage to under- 
stand what he said, I was astonished at his 
wit, his anecdotes, and most entertaining con- 
versation. . 6 

“With various anecdotes did Dr. Darwin 
beguile the time whilst the dishes in his viein- 
ity were rapidly emptied; but what was my 
astonishment when, at the end of the three 
hours during which the meal had lasted, he 
expressed his joy at hearing the dressing-bell, 
and hoped dinner would soon be announced.” 


Clarkson, also, is among the lady’s recol- 


egree, as the restorer of my |’ 
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lections. As achild she abstained from sugar, 
notwithstanding the French governess who 
ridiculed her anti-slavery enthusiasm, and 
told her of a lady in the country who, haying 
left off sugar, took their honey from the bees 
and fed the bees on treacle. A visit to Liver- 
pool suggests many interesting recollections 
bearing on this topic of slavery. There is an 
anecdote of a negro boy brought to a Liver- 
pool house, who had pined sadly for home 
during the voyage, and being summoned by 
the mistress ‘to her drawing-room, with kind 
intent, and entering the door opposite a pier- 
glass in which he saw his image, rushed to it 
with outstretched arms, crying “ My brother, 
my brother!” till the glass fell shattered at 
his feet. es 

We should like to multiply quotations from 
the first volume of this book, in which are in- 
scribed the early recollections of an old lady, 
who not only was herself kind-hearted and 
accomplished, but who had also a childhood 
passed under circumstances worth recalling 
for the entertainment and the information of 
the public. 

And, even now, we cannot close the book 
without quoting one passage more, a famous 
dream-story : 


“T will close these anecdotes by one of a 
different description. At a distance of sixty 
or more years, I cannot vouch for the accuracy 
of my memory in its subordinate details; but 
of its substantial correctness I am sure, having 
frequently heard it from Dr. and Mrs. Priest- 
ley, and many years after from the medical 
man, the late Dr. Allsop, of Calne, who was 
concerned in it, and whom I met in avy 
different circle of society. While Dr. Priest- 
ley occupied the post of librarian to Lord 
Shelburne, one day, Mi. Petty, the precocious 
and gifted youth whom I have mentioned, 
sent for Dr. Priestley (Lord Shelburne being 
then absent, I think, in London). When the 
doctor entered, Mr. Petty told him he had 
passed a very restless night, and had been 
much disturbed by uncomfortable dreams, 
which he wished to relate to Dr. Priestley, 
hoping that by so doing the painful impression. 
would pass away. He then said he dreamed 
he had been very unwell, when suddenly the 
whole house was in preparation fora journey ; 
he was too ill to sit up, but was carried lying 
down into the carriage; his surprise was ex- 
treme in seeing carriage after carriage in an 
almost interminable procession. e was 
alone, and could not speak; he could only 
gaze in astonishment. The procession at last 





wound slowly off. After pursuing the road 
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for many hours towards London, it at last P- 
peared to stop at the door of a church. It 
was the church at High Wycombe, which is 
the burial-place of the Shelburne family. It 
seemed, in Mr. Petty’s dream, that he en- 
tered, or rather was carried into, the church ; 
he looked back ; he saw the procession which 
followed him was in black, and that the car- 
nage from which he had been taken bore the 
semblance of a hearse. Here the dream 
ended, and he awoke. Dr. Priestley told him 
hat his dream was the result of a feverish 
cold, and that the impression would soon pass 
off. Nevertheless, he thought it best to send 
for the family medical attendant. The next 
day Mr. Petty was much better; on the third 
day he was completely convalescent, so that 
the doctor permitted him to leave his room; 
but, as it was in January, and illness was 
prevalent, he desired him on no account to 
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leave the house, and, with that precaution, 
took his leave. Late the next afternoon the 
medical man was returning from his other pa- 
tients; his road lay by the gates of Bowood, 
and, as Lord Shelburne was away, he thought 
he might as well call to see Mr. Petty, and 
enforce his directions, What was his surprise, 
when he had passed the lodge, to see the 
youth himself, without his hat, playfully run- 
ing to meet him! The doctor was much as- 
tonished, as it was bitterly cold, and the 

round covered with snow. He rode towards 
Mtr. Petty to rebuke him for his imprudence, 
when suddenly he disappeared ; whither, he 
knew not—but he seemed instantaneously to 
vanish. The doctor thought it extraordinary, 
but that probably the youth had not wished 
to be found transgressing orders, and he rode 
on to the house; there he learnt that Mr. 
Petty had just expired. 





Taxes oF THE District or _Ruerms.—[Les 
Comtes Rémois]. By M. le Comte de C—. 
Lessins de E. Meissonier. (Paris, Lévy ; Lon- 
don, Nutt.) If we review this book as a work 
of Art there is nothing to be said of it that 


would not be, and that in a more than ordinary, 


degree, eulogistic. Here are three dozen and a 

f of stories, easy in rhyme and detestable in 
principle, and at the head of each story there is 
a vignette exquisitely drawn,—clear and grace- 
ful. There is no dollish beauty in the women 
and girls ; but for shape and position Anadyo- 
mene might burst her stay-lace with envy. In 
all these female outlines the distinction of con- 
dition is clearly marked, whatever be the cos- 
tume put on. The drapery is natural and per- 
fect, and the figures themselves are, in their 
silence, more pleasantly eloquent than when 
they, of whom they are the representatives, are 
made to speak by the author. The men are, of 
course, less attractive; but they are to the full 
as natural and truthful. Old or young, impu- 
dent rich or cunning poor, marquis or manon, 
husband or lover, duper or duped, the seigneur 
or the serf, layman or churchman,—every one 
tells his own tale, not as the author tells it, but 
as an innocent examiner of these gems might 
more wittily and less dirtily guess it. The 
grouping is as masterly as the individual per- 
sonages; there is life and purpose in one and 
all; and the scenes and the accessories of the 
scenes are as charming and aeeesiate as 
any work of Art that ever came from the hand 
of a zealous, conscientious, and thoroughly able 
artist. It is creditable to M. Meissonier that 








having such a book to illustrate, he has done so, 
not in the spirit of the letter-press, but in that of 
a man who rather loves to dwell upon the grace- 
ful and the humorous than upon the sensual, 
and who can work with a free hand, delicatel 
suggesting, but never offending. We could al. 
most fancy that M. Meissonier may have first 
made these charming designs, and then obtained 
a friend to illustrate them by stories. If so, he 
has been ill-served. 

When the despotic Louis the Fourteenth was 
offended by the salutary truths of a Dutch 
newspaper-writer, His Majesty contrived to get 
hold of the poor wretch, and to drive him mad, 
by the cruelty of his imprisonment. On the 
other hand, Louis neither did homage to virtue 
himseif, nor cared that the writers of his day 
either rendered or recommended that homage. 
As long as an author kept free from intruding 
offensively on politics, he might undermine the 
rong 4 of honor and virtue, if it so pleased 

im. So, even as late as three-quarters of a 
century ago, a political satirist was broken 
alive upon the wheel in Rome; but the writers 
of stories which taught men and women alike 
that it was a good joke to overthrow virtue, or 
make it ridiculous, wrote on and offended with 
impunity. The very heathens have known and 
often acted better than this. Pythagoras him- 
self, whose pardon we ask for alluding to him 
when speaking of heathens, has said what we 
especially recommend the Comte de C—— to 
take to heart—that there is something above a 
merely beautiful woman, namely, the beautiful 
and modest woman.—Atheneum. 
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From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE FALSE DREAM. 

SomE time after Louis XVIII. was restored 
to the throne of his ancestors, when the last 
of the emigrants had returned and set them- 
selves up in the dilapidated hétels of Paris 
and the still more ruinous chateaux of the 
country, with a large display of old crests and 
titles, and a great diminution of ancient state 
and style; when the Faubourg St. Germain 
and its adherents firmly believed that the 
Bourbons were never more to be rooted up, 
but the régime would go on from one genera- 
tion of Louises and Charleses to another 
always maintaining etiquette and keeping 
down the people—the entire house of Cour- 
tois was thrown into confusion by two young 
persons, who insisted on getting married. 

The house of Courtois belonged to the no- 
blesse of Brittany. It was very numerous 
and very poor, with the exception of its ven- 
erated chief, a marquis of seventy-three, who 
had come back in the time of the Emperor, 
recovered all his own estates and part of 
somebody else’s, married in regular succession 
three handsome dowries, wore crape for the 
ladies who accompanied them, and was now a 
widower with no children. The marquis kept 
fast hold of all that came into his hands, and 
gave laws to the whole of his kindred. They 
knew he would die some day; and as most 
of their prospects depended on his testament, 
there was not a more absolute monarch in 
ancient or modern history. They managed 
their houses, they educated their children, 
they were married, and it was said, born ac- 
cording to his commands. Thé number of 
the families that existed on the hope of 
his demise, and obtained consideration from 
their neighbors and credit from their trades- 
men in consequence, may be imagined, from 
the popular assertion, that there was not a 
town or village in France destitute of a Cour- 
tois. Every one of them enjoyed a pedigree 
reaching from the first crusade; but, for the 
sake of ancient blood, it is to be laménted 
that not only fortune, but nature herself had 
behaved in any thing but a liberal manner to 
that noble house. It was a fact not less gene- 
rally recognised than their numbers, that all 
the sons were stupid, and all the daughters 
plain; and the disposal of either was always 
a difficult business, The disturbing young 
persons above mentioned were striking excep- 
tions to this family rule. Silvestre had been 
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born at Bordeaux, and..Adelise at Avignon. 
They were both orphans. Their relationship 
was that of cousins thirteen times removed. 
The gentleman’s estate consisted of a ruinous 
building, half farmhouse and half chateau, 
which one of his ancestors had built for a 


hunting-lodge in Bas Brétagne; but. the sur- 


rounding. domain had diminished to, some 
métres of garden-ground: and the lady's 
dowry was limited to a pearl necklace and 
certain trimmings of gold lace bequeathed to 
her*by her grandmother. The whole house 
of Courtois had, nevertheless, formed high 
expectations of their future. Silvestre had 
taken so many honors at college, that his 
granduncle, who was confessor to one of the 
Duchess de Berri’s maids, promised to get 
something done fot him if he went into the 
church; and Adelise came from the convent 
of St. Clair such a pretty, graceful girl, that 
her cousin, the count’s widow, who wanted 
somebody to enliven her large dreary hdtel in 
the Faubourg, and cheer up her very small 
parties, said she would introduce her to good 
society. Who knew but the girl might make 
a brilliant match, and the marquis might give 
her a dowry ? ' 

If there was ever the slightest probability 
of the latter event, it was rendered null and 
void by an unlucky meeting at mass in the 
Madeleine, where Silvestre saw Adelise, and 
Adelise saw Silvestre: Both remembered 
that they were relations. An acquaintance 
and a love-making followed; and then, in 
spite of all good advices and every manner of 
warning, the pair would make a match:of it. 
Of course the marquis was consulted by a 
family deputation, for he lived in strict retire- 
ment, at least from his relatives, though his 
house was never empty of company and 
cards. His decision was given in the eourse 
of a fortnight: that the young unmanage- 
ables should be married with all convenient 
speed, supplied with two cheap suits each, 
and sent to live at their ancestors’ hunting- 
lodge in Brittany. These orders were carried, 
into immediate execution. The lovers prom- 
ised to pray for the marquis all their days, 
and went rejoicing, with the two cheap suits, 
to lead a life of Arcadian simplicity and un- 
alloyed happiness, under the administration of 
old Jacquette, who had been Silvestre’s nurse, 
and stewardess of the chateau and garden- 
ground, ever since he grew too tall for her 
management. a 
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Their appointed residence was situated in 
a wild and solitary dell about a league from 
the village of St. Amand. The country round 
was half marsh and half moorland; it had 
once been a forest, and in some spots there 
was still underwood enough for the wolf and 
wild-cat to bring up their families. The house 
had been a low square fabric, with four tur- 
rets; these were gone, and so was part of the 
roof. There were just four rooms habitable 
onthe ground-floor, and only two of them 
furnished, with chattels which Jacquette had 
inherited from her grandmother; but the 
arms of Courtois were still discoverable over 
its: moss-grown entrance. There was a tradi- 
tion that a robber had been hanged there by 
one of its ancient lords; so the whole country 
was proud of the place, and called it the 
Chateau St. Amand. St. Amand itself was 
one of the poorest and oldest-fashioned vil- 
lages in all Brittany. Under the roofs of its 
timber cottages, the cows and the sheep, the 
hens and the family, all lived sociably to- 
gether. They ground corn there with a 
handmill, and believed that the oxen talked 
to each other every Christmas-eve. No phy- 
sician or notary had ever looked for practice 
there; no gévernment had ever thought it 
worth while to appoint a préfet or postmaster 
in that village. All its public affairs were 
managed by Father Martin; he had said mass 
in St. Amand for thirty years, and so many 
changes of governors had occurred in that 
time, that the good man could never dis- 
tinctly make out who had last come back to 
the Tuileries; but nobody had ever known 
him to forget a fraction of his own dues. 
Under such temporal and spiritual direction, 
a Breton village might do very well without 
physician or notary, postmaster or préfet; 
but it could never do without a wise woman ; 
and that important office was, by common 
consent, assigned to the stewardess of the 
chateau. Nobody knew her age; the more 
her hair grizzled, the more carefully did 
Jacquette cover it with the red handkerchief 
which formed her only head-dress. Sun and 
wind had brought a naturally dark complex- 
ion to the identical tint of the russet woollen 
gown she wore invariably week-days and Sun- 

days. Jacquette’s costume was not recherche, 
nor her beduty striking ; but she was a short, 
robust, muscular woman, very active, very 
thrifty, generally good-humored, and always 
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of its furnished rooms she had lived with her 
cow for the last ten years, keeping the other, 
which eontained the flower of her grand- 
mother’s legacy, religiously shut up against 
the coming of the young master ; for it was 
her conviction that, when Silvestre made his 
fortune, or a great match in_ Paris, he would 
retire to his family seat and live like a Cour- 
tois. In the meantime, Jaciyette looked 
after her one cow and bit of garden-ground 
as the only estate she had to manage; and 
never were cow and garden turned to greater 
advantage. The good woman was accustomed 
to boast that she grew the strongest garlic, 
and made the hardest cheese, in the com- 
mune. Certain it was that on the cow and 
garden she lived, and contrived to save some- 
thing—how much, no man was permitted to 
know—and that mystery, as usual, added 
importance to the subject. But though 
deeply respected on this account, Jacquette 
was still more venerated by the villagers for 
a faculty she had of dreaming. It was as- 
serted even by Father Martin, that no event, 
public or private, had ever fallen out in the 
land, without information of its coming being 
conveyed to her somewhere between the set- 
ting and rising of the sun. ‘The number of 
births, deaths, and marriages she had thus 
foretold, would have astonished anybody but 
a Bas Brétagne. ‘The loss of. cattl and 
sheep, the falling of old houses, and the oo- 
currence of thunder-storms, had been made 
known to her without measure. The young 
people of St. Amand were accustomed to 
consult her regarding the prosperity of their 
love-affairs, the old about,the probabilities of 
their harvests; and Father Martin himself 
held conferences with her in hard winters 
touching his Christmas dues.: 

To this gifted woman, her cow, her garden, 
and her two furnished rooms in that crumb- 
ling old house, came the newly married pair. 
Of all the relations, Jacquette had been most 
disappointed and indignant at the match, par- 
ticularly, it was thought, because she had re- 
ceived false information on the subject in 
some of her dreams, and predicted a charm- 
ing bride and asurprising dowry for Silvestre. 
The honest woman scolded them to the whole 
village till they arrived; then she did her 
best to make them welcome: opened the 
state-apartment, turned the cow into an 
empty one, worked early and late to make 





proud of herself and her mansion. In one 





things go far enough for three, taught them 
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all she knew of gardening and cow-manage- 
ment, and kept a sharp.eye on their conduct, 
for Jacquette knew they were but foolish 
young people. . Count nor seigneur had 
resided in that neighborhood for: three hun- 
dred years; the villagers had, in consequence, 
an immense respegt for nobility: and, as the 
young strangers were of the house of. Cour- 
tois, did not wear sabots, and enjoyed the 
protection of Jacquette, they were received 
with uncommon reverence at the church and 
market of St. Amand, It was not a gay life 
or a very promising one, but Silvestre and 
Adelise were in those years when prospects 
are of little account, and in that state of mind 
which makes people every thing to each 
other. The young man had not been long 
enough in view of having something done for 
him, to miss that outlgok and all its accom- 
paniments. The girl had seen just sufficient 
of her cousin’s good society to know that it 
regarded her as a young person brought 
home from the convent to be disposed of if 
possible. They had been poor and despised 
in Paris, it was better to be poor and rever- 
enced in Brittdny; so they lived contentedly 
under Jacquette’s government, shared her 
labors and her fare, and repeated to each 
other all the verses they could remember 
about the happiness of a quiet country-life, 
far from the cares of courts and the sins of 
cities, , 
Things had proceeded in this fashion for 
about six months at the chateau St. Amand. 
By good-luck, no more of its roof had fallen 
in, nor had the cracks in its walls grown 
much wider, apd there was everyrprobability 
of its holding out for the rest of that season, 
as the winter storms were almost over and 
Easter at hand; yet her cow and two old 
hens, accustomed as they were to the good 
woman’s eccentricities, must have been aston- 
ished one Saturday morning, for Jacquette 
got up sighing and groaning, as if not only 
her own days, but those of the chateau had 
been numbered. The young people were not 
vermitted to know it, but they could not help 
seeing that there was something wrong: she 


groaned over her spinning-wheel, she grieved |. 


to her garden spade, she-paused in frying an 
omelet to cross herself devoutly, and admon- 
ished them to go and say their prayers. 
More amazed than edified by these signs of 
affliction, they naturally began to fear that 
Jacquette’s senses were giving her the slip; 


| 
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but, after mass next day, when they stayed 
to see the dance on the village-green, the 
secret was revealed to her Sunday visitor, 
It has been stated gn good authority that 
there is no such thing in France as a woman 
without a lover. The stewardess of the 
chateau, accordingly, had one; the widow 
Renée’s son, commonly known in ‘the village 
as Lazy Jules, had paid his respects to her 
every Sunday evening, through shower and 
shine, for the last five years, and been hos- 
pitably treated to the hard cheese and the 


strong garlic. For the latter delicacy Lazy © 


Jules had a special preference; but, on, this 
eventful evening, instead of producing the 
consumables as usual after the first saluta- 


- 


tions, Jacquette seated herself on the opposite ° 


bench, crossed her arms, and gave a deep 
groan. 

“ What is the matter ?” said Lazy Jules, 

“ Don’t ask me,” said Jacquette ; “ I would 
not tell it for all the world; but I suppose I 
must to you, Jules. Listen then, but you 
won’t speak of it—no, not to Father Martin 
himself. I had such a dream on Saturday 
morning, just before the cock crew. Jules, I 
can’t make it out; but I never had such sor- 
row in my sleep. I thought that Father 
Martin had come here early in the morning 
—though, good man, he never gets up too 
soon—and brought, oh, such bad news to my 
young master and mistress. What it was,I 
cannot remember, nor make out at all; but 
I woke with the tears in my eyes and the 
grief in my heart, and I know there is some 
great evil hanging over them. Maybe, it’s 
my own going home, Jules. I have led a 
good life and a hard one, and should not care 
much for myself. Nobody would miss me, I 
suppose,” and she glanced at Lazy Jules in- 
quiringly. “But these young people, what 
would become of them without a caretaker?” 

On which grievous consideration, Jacquette 
began to cry. Lazy Jules assured her she 
was good for forty years to come, seriously 
recommended her to trust in Providence, and 


finding that the cheese and garlic were not 


‘forthcoming, he soon after took his leave. 
Jules had been for some time contemplat- 
ing the propriety of breaking off his suit. A 
suspicion had crossed both him and his 
mother that Jacquette’s savings might not be 
as considerable as they had been led to im- 
agine; and now that such shadows of comr 
ing evil had fallen on her sleep, his resolution 
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was taken, never to be found another Sunday 
at the chateau. In the succeeding week, his 
spare hours—and they were always numerous 
with that young man—were spent in impart- 
ing to the whole neighborhood the tale which 
was not to be communicated even to Father 
Martin himself; and before the next Sunday, 
all St. Amand were waiting for the chateau 
to be blown down or burned, in fulfilment of 
Jacquette’s dream, and were also aware that 
Lazy Jules nad determined to visit there no 
more. Of course, the state of: the public 
mind at length reached the ears of the wise 
woman; and what she said on the occasion 
concerning Jules, his mother, his family, and 
his ancestors, need not be recorded here, for 
Jacquette’s tongue was none of the smoothest 
when she had cause of wrath; but the scold 
was not fairly over till about three weeks 
after, when she was roused one morning in 
the early gray by a loud knocking at the 
outer door. The good woman’s heart died 
within her as Father Martin presented him- 
self; but the priest’s countenance was full of 
joy and triumph. 

“Wake up your young master and mis- 
tress,” he said, “for I have brought news 
they will dance to hear, in spite of all your 
dreams. The old Marquis of Courtois is 
dead, and has left all his fortune to them.” 

Father Martin never made a joke about 
money ; it was too sacred in his eyes. Jac- 
quette knew that ; and scarcely was his tale 
told, till she was at the bedside of the sleep- 
ing pair, vigorously shaking them both, and 
erying : “ Get up, get up; you'll lie no more 
in my old grandmother's bed, nor eat garden- 
herbs; there’s silks and satins, horses and 
carriages for you; you'll go to mass with two 
footmen behind, and be called my lord and 
my lady.” 

After this rousing, it was some time before 
the young people could understand that Jac- 
quette’s senses had not departed, and that 
the legacy for which the whole house of Cour- 
tois had done suit and service before they 
were born, was actually their own. The old 
marquis had died at last, and whether to dis- 
appoint all his relations, amiable man, or to 
enrich the only promising members of the 
family, he had previously made his will in 
favor of Silvestre and Adelise, constituting 
them joint-heirs of all his possessions except 
the title, which descended to his heir-at-law, 
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a lieutenant in the African Chasseurs, whom 
the noble marquis had cordially hated. The 
rage and disgust of his numerous relatives 
when this testament was made public, may be 
imagined. They unanimously refused to at- 
tend any mass said for the soul of the de- 
ceased, and it was debated among the pillars 
of the house in Paris, whether or not a com- 
mission of lunacy should not be had recourse 
to. Equally high rose the tide of public feel- 
ing at St. Amand. It was feared that the 
widow Renée and her son would drown them- 
selves on the first announcement of the event; 
but they only set off for Upper Brétagne. 
Jacquette utterly lost her repute for dreaming 
from that days nobody would believe in any 
subsequent revelation she might get in her 
sleep ; but the honest soul thanked God and 
all the saints ; and it was glorious to hear her 
dilate on the new roof, the four turrets, and 
the general plastering the chateau would get 
when her young master and mistress came 
back from Paris in full possession of their 
great fortune, to keep their family coach, and 
buy up the whole country, with the right of 
hunting boars and hanging robbers, like their 
noble ancestors in the good old times. 

To Paris her young master and mistress 
went in pursuit of their legacy. They had 
left that centre of civilisation under the cloud 
of a penniless marriage—they returned to it 
people of mark and consideration, protected 
by notaries, and envied by all their relations. 
As the commission of lunacy was not likely 
to be got, the latter transferred to them the 
homage they had been so long accustomed to 
pay the departed marquis. Once established 
in his hdtel, friends and advisers multiplied 
around them, every one endeavoring to make 
those young people so fresh from the country 
sensible of wants and requisites becoming 
their new position. What the granduncle 
ard cousin.of former days did do or proposed 
tc do, history does not inform us; but Sil- 
vestre/and Adelise were introduced to fashion, 
to elegance, and to society with the celerity 
known only to the happy possessors of large 
fortunes. German barons, Italian counts, and 
Russian princes came and did them honor. 
Madame learned the value of diamonds, 
Monsieur the use of cards. They forgot all 
the verses about country-life; they did not 
like to hear Bas Bretagne mentioned; lest the 





chateau and Jacquette might come to people’s 
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knowledge, and it would have been an un- 
pardonable offence to suppose that they had 
ever been out of Paris. 

These were not the only changes their 
good-fortune wrought on the young Courtois. 
At the particular suggestion of their evil 
genius, the marquis had so made his will that 
it was impossible to say where their individual 
rights terminated, or what was the boundary 
of each legatee. They would not have dis- 
puted for mere bank-paper or acres; but 
there was a latent love of power and com- 
mand in both characters, which had not been 
visible in the young man for whom something 
was to be done: in the girl brought home 
from the convent, or in the pair who married 
for love without a sou, and lived and gardened 
with Jacquette in the ruined chateau. Scarcely 
had the novelty of being in Paris and having 
money worn off, when questions regarding 
privileges and proprietorship began to arise. 
The joint legacy made them separate inter- 
ests. First came debates, and then quarrels. 
The husband found out his authority, the 
wife her munitions of war. Both parties got 
lawyers and friends. Within a year after 
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— it was said to frustrate his design of shut 
ting her up in a lunatic asylum. 

Jacquette had gardened and spun, and 
looked after her cow almost two summers; 
every evening and morning walking up to 
'the rising ground above.the village, in hopes 
of seeing her young master and mistress re- 
turn with the family coach and other requisites 
for putting on the new roof and four turrets, 
Letters never came or went from St. Amand. 
Jacquette knew no surer method of getting 
intelligence of her young people than. a jour- 
ney to Paris. It was a long way, and made 
a sad inroad on her savings; but she reached 
that great city just in time to hear that 
Madame Courtois had escaped the guillotine 
—her sentence being commuted, in considera+ 
tion of the above-mentioned set-off, to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. Sad of heart, and sorely 
disappointed, the faithful stewardess returned 
home. She never told the story to anybody 
but Father Martin; and in process of time, 
it seemed to have slipped out of her own 
mind, for as the roof crumbled away, and the 
walls grew more crazy, she was accustomed 





their happy accession, they were holding 


to wonder to the good villagers who looked 
in upon her and her respected mansion, why 


vival state and receptions in the marquis’s|the young people did not come back and 
great house. Adelise was flirting desperately | begin the repairs. Latterly, as revolutions 
with a Russian prince of the true Tatar type, | multiplied in the land, and even the Bas 
by way of avenging her wrongs; and Silvestre | Bretons began to talk politics, she was heard 
was paying court toa terribly rouged duchess to say that things would never be right-in 
of sixty-five. There were temporary recon- | France till the chateau got its new roof and 
ciliations, and still fiercer quarrels. There | four turrets ;. but the predictions of her later 
were family councils, and suits in law-courts ; | years had no weight with the people of St.. 
and at length all Paris talked of the trial of Amand, for they remembered that a great 
a lady, young and beautiful, rich and nobly | fortune had come to Jacquette’s young master 
born, but accused of poisoning her husband | and mistress, in spite of her false dream. 





Tue Law.—A celebrated barrister, retired | counter in vowels. A matron is “ shopping,” 


from practice, was one day asked his sincere 
opinion of thelaw. ‘ Why the fact is,” rejoined 
he, “if any man were to claim the coat upon 
my back, and threaten my refusal with a law- 
suit, he should certainly have it, lest, in defend- 
ing my coat, I should lose my waistcoat also.” 





and, looking up from the fabric under inspection, 
puts the question, “Oo?” “A,” is the reply. 
“A 007” is the next interrogatory. Again 
the draper replies affirmatively; and his eus- 
tomer has but one more question to ask, “ A’ ‘fe 
oo?” for she must not only know that the arti- 





cle is “wool,” and “all wool,” but that it is” 


Aut Vowe1s.—There is a common Scotch | « all one year’s wool.” 


story of a conversation carried on over the 
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’ in The Saturday Review. 
GENTL N AUTHORS. 

In the days when Pope lashed the vietims 
of the Dunciad, there was struck out a theory 
of the genteel pretensions of authors, which 
was very clear, and to those on the right side 
of the hedge very satisfactory. There was to 
be, on the one hand, a knot of polite well- 
bred men, possessed of true learning and 
genius, the companions of statesmen, the as- 
gociates of fashionable wits, the oracles and 
models of an Augustan age. On the other 
hand, there was to be Grub-street with its 
greasy historians and translators, its flea-bit- 
tén, bailiff-driven booksellers’ hacks, its starv- 
ing, low, virulent poets and dunces. But a 
hundred years have changed all that. The 
greatest literary man of the last half of the 
eighteenth century came out of Grub-street 
and conquered the polite world by something 
that was better than gentility. Society, too, 
has fined off into a series of imperceptible 
gradations, and in the world of authorship, as 
in-the sphere of other callings, there is no 
saying where gentility begins or ends. Mr. 
Thackeray, in his last number of the Vir- 
ginians, has stigmatized some of his critics as 
“Young Grub-street.” But Young Grub- 
street would not answer to the name, would 
hold up its head with imperturbable coolness, 
and be apt to call out “Old Grub-street ” in 
return. Society gains a great deal, if it also 
loses something, by this superficial equality ; 
and although privately it is impossible not to 
make distinctions, convenience and courtesy 
equally bid us pronounce that all the authors 
of the present day are gentlemen. Still there 
are certain literary occupations which at least 
make us wonder that a gentleman will venture 
to engage in them. There is, for instance, 
the province of contemporary biography, and 
of living on the: bodily presence and mental 
characteristics of aneminentman. And when 
the eminent man is himself a writer, then 
there are no limits to what may be said, or to 
the manner of saying it. The biographer can 
have his fling, and can gratify vulgar curiosity 
by the minuteness of his description, and him- 
self by the ingenuity of his invidious praise. 
As an example—a rather singular example— 
we may take a portrait of Mr. Thackeray, 
which has lately appeared in a paper called 

Town-Talk, and which, as the whole literary 
world knows, has subsequently been acknowl- 
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that one gentleman author goes so plainly 
and directly into particulars about another, as 
Mr. Yates does in the following passage :-— 


“Mr. Thackeray is forty-six years old, 
though from the silvery whiteness of his hair 
he appears somewhat older. He is very tall, 
standing upwards of six feet two inches, and 
as he walks erect his height makes him con- 
spicuous in every assembly. His face is blood- 
less, and not particularly expressive, but re- 
markable for the fracture of the bridge of the 
nose, the result of an accident in youth. He 
wears a small grey whisker, but otherwise is 
clean shaven. No one meeting him could 
fail to recognize in him a gentleman; his 
bearing is cold and uninviting, his style of 
eonversation either openly cynical, or affect- 
edly good-natured and benevolent; his bon- 
homie is forced, his wit biting, his pride easily 
touched — but his appearance is invariably 
that of the cool, swave, well-bred gentleman, 
who, whatever may be rankling within, suffers 
no surface display of his emotion.” 

To do this kind of biographical business is 
a strange pursuit for an author and a gentle- 
man. If print were not the vehicle of expres- 
sion, and a writer were not the subject, it 
would be thought offensive to be so personal, 
and coarse to be so plain-spoken. But there 
is certainly the defence that contemporary 
biography sells well, and that, the more per- 
sonal and plainspoken it is, the better it sells. 
And even if Mr. Yates has, we will not say 
endangered, but tested his reputation as a 
gentleman author by penning and selling this 


hue-and-cry delineation of a fellow writer, it: 


may perhaps be doubted whether there is not 
a sort of justice in Mr. Thackeray being the 
victim ; for Mr. Thackeray is the great crea- 
tor and support of the “new profession ”— 
that of what is euphemistically called lectur- 
ing, but what is really taking a man’s per- 
sonal appearance into the market. When 
any one man has written works which have 
been read by thousands, and has excited. an 
interest in large classes of the population, 
there are sure to be a great many persons 
that would like to see the man himself whose 
writings they know so well. They like to see 
him, and to say they have seen him. Mr. 
Thackeray has thought, and others have 
thought with him, that there was money to 
be made largely and easily out of this curios- 
ity. Why should he not show himself? 
There is a character in Evelina who goes to 
the play every evening, on the plea that he is 





edged by Mr. Edmund Yates. It is not often 


willing to pay five shillings a night in order 
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that his friends may see he is alive. Mr. 
Thackeray effected the same object. much 
more cleverly, and made other persons pay 
him the five shjllings, that they might see he 
was alive. He took into the market his “sil- 
very hair,” his “ bloodless and not particularly 
expressive face,” his “ fractured nose,” and 
his “ small grey whiskers.” He sold a good 
stare at them to thousands of curious and 
eager purchasers. Mr. Thackeray was a gen- 
tleman by birth and education, and he proba- 
bly knew that this publicity of private life— 
this coining money out of his personal ap- 
pearance—was not a proceeding of a very 
high stamp. He was, we may suppose, aware 
that reserve and a hatred of vulgar notoriety 
are marks of a gentleman’s character and 
bearing. But really the thing was so lucra- 
tive. There was nothing wrong in it; and 
why should he not put his pride in his pocket 
if he put a heavy purse there too? We do 
not pretend to quarrel with his decision; but 
there certainly is some reason why he should 
complain less than most men of being photo- 
graphed by Mr. Yates. Mr. Thackeray makes 
money by showing himself at a lecture, and 
Mr. Yates makes money by describing what 
is shown. We do not pretend that the two 
things are exactly the same, but then Mr. 
Thackeray and Mr. Yates are not exactly in 
the same literary position; and if it was, as 
we hope, a descent for Mr. Yates to draw this 
biographical portrait, it was indisputably a 
descent for a man of honorable family and 
good education to make a tour of the plat- 
forms that bid highest for a peep at him. 

It would, however, be very unfair if we did 
not acknowledge that it is extremely hard to 
sacrifice a large sum of money for a mere 
punctilio—that most men, and most critics, if 
tried, would prefer the money to so shadowy 
a thing as self-approbation—and that there 
are always a hundred good reasons why money 
should be made. Few men love themselves, 
or think more anxiously and wisely for them- 
selves, than parents do for their children, 
while yet their hopes for their issue are high, 
and they have not been disheartened by bit- 
ter experience. Now, let us suppose that the 
darling of a family is a mischievous, olive-col- 
ored, hump-backed little pickle. The parents 
promise themselves that they will keep and 
cherish this strange nursling for ever. But 
Barnum comes that way, and settles that this 
is exactly the child for an “ Original Chinese 
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Dwarf.” He proposes a moderate sum to the 
parents, and is repulsed with scorn. He is 
not to be beaten back, and bids higher and 
higher. At last the point is reached when 
the parents begin to hesitate. They picture 
all that they could do with the money, and 
are secretly a little flattered by the urgency 
of the speculator. Finally they are over- 
come by what they consider a sense of duty. 
It will be so obviously for the advantage of 
their little boy that he should be the Well- 
known Chinese Dwarf, and common prudence 
enjoins that they should look to the future, 
and provide a comfortable maintenance for 
the poor lad. And so the affair is arranged, 
and Jemmy goes away in a caravan. If pa- 
rents who act thus are guilty of a wenkness, 
it is a weakness from which few would escape. 
It might indicate a more noble and generous 
feeling if they had preferred poverty and pris 
vacy for their darling ; but after all they have 
acted prudently, and have done no harm. 
Just so, we must admit that all Mr. Thackeray 
would have gained by refusing to be Barnum- 
ized, was something infinitesimal and inappre- 
ciable; and he would have lost a sum of 
money which the aspect of a bloodless face 
and a broken nose can rarely procure. Togo 
to market with himself, and satisfy curiosity 
at a scale of prices regulated according to 
proximity, was not to do any thing dishonor- 
able. It was not any thing ungentlemanly, 
like cheating at cards, or telling a lie. It 
was, at worst, an offence against taste ; and 
all that could be said about it was that it 
tended to degrade literature and to foster the 
appetite for intrusion into other men’s affairs, 
which is apt to be impertinently gratified at 
the special expense of authors. We can 
easily conceive that, although a man of Mr. 
Thackeray’s sensibility would perceive that to 
do this was a departure from the strictest code 
of high feeling, yet calm philosophy would 
tell him that such a departure might be justi- 
tied by a large pecuniary profit. We feel sure 
that, in some way or other, he thought it only 
due to himself or to others to let Bar- 
num have his Chinese Dwarf; and it is cer 
tain that nine-tenths of any number of per- 
sons subjected to the same trial would have 
decided as he did, and that the few who 
might decide otherwise would have very little 
of palpable and visible advantage to show as 
a compensation for the money they rashly 
threw away. 








We may even admit that it is a debateable 
point whether there is any derogation from 
his position in a gentleman going about in his 
literary caravan. It may be argued that heis 
still the same man, with the same feelings, 
opinions, and principles, and that he is only 
combating the essentially ungentlemanly no- 
tion that a man ceases to be a gentleman 
when he earns his bread honestly in an unu- 
sual way. Looking only to the individual, 
this is to a great extent true, and we must 
own that Mr Thackeray is the same man alike 
when we have paid our five shillings for the 
privilege of looking at him, and when we have 
enjoyed it gratis. But if we turn our thoughts 
to the whole literary profession, we are in- 
clined to think that the bad effect of a vendi- 
ble publicity is discoverable. Mr. Thackeray 
might maintain that Mr. Yates was taking 
rather a liberty with him, if he had not him- 
self provided his biographer with a sufficient 
excuse. That a man near the head of a call- 
ing should entitle his inferiors to take a liberty 





with him, is in itself an evil. At any rate, if 
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we are not to say that it is derogatory to Mr. 
Thackeray to show himself, nor to Mr. Yates 
to photograph the show, we may venture to 
admire more unmixedly those,who set them- 
selves against this literary unreserve. It is not 
one of the least debts of gratitude that the coun- 
try owes to the Laureate, that he has always 
consistently maintained that a gentleman is 
not to be intruded upon, nor to intrude him- 
self on others, because he has a gift for 
verse-making. If we recognise the common- 
sense which says that money is better than a 
punctilio, we may also sympathize with the 
nobler scorn which refuses to let fame degen- 
erate into notoriety. No one who ever knows 
Mr. Thackeray only by his books, and has 
not the honor of an acquaintance which the 
first gentleman in the kingdom might be 
pleased to possess, can doubt that he is a man 
of honor and high feeling. But he has made 
what, if judged on other than pecuniary 
grounds, appears to us a mistake. Against 
this mistake Mr. Tennyson has repeatedly 
protested, and we think that he. has chosen 
tne better part. 





Mr. Winturop upon THE AtTiantic TEL- 
EGRAPH.—At the great musical celebration of 
the Handel and Hayden Society of this city in 
May, 1857, an opening address was made by 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, in which we find the 
following eloquent allusion to the Atlantic Tel- 
egraph, then only a hopeful experiment but now 
a fixed fact : 


“On Christmas Eve, in the year 1814, the 
Treaty of Peace between England and the 
United States was signed at Ghent. A worthy 
commemoration of that blessed event when the 
Herald Angels were heard singing to the shep- 
herds on the plains of Bethlehen— 


“*¢ Peace on earth, good will towards men.’ 


“ But that Treaty was not known on this side 
of the ocean for six or seven weeks after its date. 
The great battle of New Orleans, as you well 
know, was fought at least two weeks after that 
Treaty of Peace was signed. Our modern sys- 
tem of railroads and steamers and telegraphs 
might have saved the effusion of fraternal blood 
—might have deprived individual heroes—might 
have deprived our country and history—of all 
the glory which belonged to that really great 
victory. If that Gigantio Ocean Harp, 
which is at this moment in process of being 
strung, whose deep diapason is destined to pro- 
duce a more magical music on the sea than old 
mythology or modern fable ever ascribed to siren, 


mermaid or arian—if the mysterious gamut of 
that profound submarine chord had been in sue- 
cessful operation then, as we hope it will soon 
be, between St. John’s and Valentia Bay—those 
cotton-bag ramparts at New Orleans might never 
have been celebrated in history. While of those 
who so gallantly defended them many would 
not have been laid so low, and some, perhaps, 
age hardly have risen so high.” —Boston Trav- 
ewer. 





Tue EFFiciENCY OF THE ATLANTIC TELE- 
GRaPH.— The Washington Correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce says : 


“The Telegraph jubilee is, here and there, in- 
terrupted by some expressions of doubt in the 
practical operation of the Atlantic wire. But, 
generally, the opinion is, to-day, that the prob- 
lem is substantially solved, and if the wire does 
not work well at first, means may be found to 
perfect its operation. The theories which forbid 
the laying of the cable are certainly exploded ; 
and it is hoped that the same will be the case 
with the theory now started, that the electric 
current will not flow through the length of the 
wire, except in so weak a measure as to render 
it nearly useless, except for mere signals. 

All seem to agree that the project is, some- 
how, to be carried out, and not with one only, 
but two or three different inter-continental 





wires.”’ 
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From The National Review. 

CHARLATAN POETRY:. MARTIN FAR- 

QUHAR TUPPER. 

Proverbial Philosophy: a Book of Thoughts 
and Arguments originally treated. By 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, Esq., M.A., of 
Christ-church, Oxford. Second Series. 
Thirty-third Edition. Hatchard, 1857. 

Probabilidies an Aid to Faith. Third Edi- 
tion. Hatchard. 

Lyrics of the Heart and Mind. By M. F. 
Tupper. Hall, igas® a wae 1855. 
Ballads for the Times. Tup a 
A new Edition. Hall, if Reobis and 
Memorials of W. G. Tupper. Edited ay 

M. F. Tupper. Bosworth. 

Rides and Reveries of Hsop Smith. By 
M. F. Tupper. Hurst and Blackett 
1857. 

Mr. MARTIN FarquHAR TupPPER’s Pro- 
verbial Philosophy is the most popular book 
of verses of its day. It began its career not 
long after the issue of Tennyson’s earliest 
poems, and has reached its thirty-third edi- 
tion, exclusive of library and illustrated edi- 
tions, while the poet-laureate’s principal vol- 
ume is still in its eleventh, Nay, Mr. 
Tupper’s work has even overtaken and passed 
in the race of popularity that wonderful pro- 
duction which we may consider as belonging 
to the previous generation,—Mr. Robert 
Montgomery’s Omnipresence of the Deity ; a 
work which had already reached its eleventh 
edition in 1830, when Lord Macaulay endeav- 
ored to open the eyes of the public to its true 
value,—endeavored, indeed, and with good- 
will, but small effect,—for, in spite of the 
great Edinburgh reviewer, it has since passed 
from its eleventh to its twenty-fifth edition. 
In the present paper, therefore, taking warn- 
ing by the failure of a greater critic, we shall 
not attempt to stem the tremendous current 
of Mr. Tupper’s popularity. Indeed, Lord 
Macaulay was mistaken, we think, in attribut- 
ing to mere puffing Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery’s vast reputation, and therefore also 
in imagining that the great weight of his 
critical authority could be sufficient to destroy 
the marvellous momentum of his career. 
There is this great distinction between liter- 
ary quackery and quackery of any other 
kind, that its success clearly involves much 
more free and spontaneous liking.on the part 
of the public imposed on, and probably im- 
plies a less conscious charlatanerie on the 
part of the successful empiric. We feel 
little doubt that Mr. Tupper is a profound 





believer in the stirling character of his own 
fame, which in one of his minor productions 
he solemnly bequeathes to his son; we feel 
sure that the readers who trust in him have a 
genuine sense that to peruse him is comforta- 
ble to their interior mind,—that they have 
thrown something grateful “ into the system” 
when they have followed him through one of 
his feebly fluent meditations. Whatever 
puffing may do for other departments of life, 
it is tolerably powerless to make men read 
what is not suited to their taste and charac- 
ter; and on that very account the phenomena 
of literary quackery are of much greater in- 
terest than those of trade quackery. Verse- 
reading is, after all, a work of supererogation, 
There is no article of luxury with regard to 
which the “ consumer’s ” judgment is so likely 
to be really unprejudiced as books. The 
average man knows that he must buy clothing 
and furniture, if not cheap and of good qual- 
ity, then dear and of bad quality; and his 
uneducated mind naturally inclines to credulity 
when he sees it written in large characters 
wherever he goes that the best quality can be 
secured at the lowest prices. Again, he 
must, if possible, be cured of his ailments; 
and the deceitfulness of hope will incline him 
to believe in these large promises of perfect 
and speedy cure. But books he need not 
buy at all; in spite of the reviewer’s raptures, 
he probably will have strength of mind to 
neglect them, unless by their intrinsic quali- 
ties—whether wholesome or the reverse, he 
perhaps is not the best judge—they contrive 
to impress the minds of the class in whieh he 
moves. If Mr. Tupper did not contrive to 
impress his public, then, in spite of puffing, 
we do not think Mr. Tupper would have any 
public to impress; and if his reputation has 
been gained by an empirical dexterity instead 
of by true art, it makes it only the more in- 
teresting to discuss the qualities by the aid 
of which he has contrived to fascinate his 
public. Instead, therefore, of storming at 
his reputation, or attributing it to the energies 
of the publishing department, we shall simply 
strive to understand it. His popularity is 
one of the most unquestionable facts of the 
day. As he himself remarks, with his usual 
depth of thought and strength of conception, 
“ That which is can never not have been : facts 
are solid as the pyramids ; ” 
—a truth which Mrs. Gamp illustrates with 
less dignity but greater vivacity, where she 
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parenthetically observes on facts “ being 
stubborn and not easy drove.” Mr, Tupper 
will perhaps think that in saying thus much 
we have already done more for his fame than 
any criticisms we can offer will be able to 
undo. As he observes of great authors— 
“The honest giant careth not to be patted on 
the back by pigmies : 
Flatter greatness, he brooketh it good-humor- 
edly ; blame him, thou tiltest at a pyramid.” 
But we have no more intention of tilting at 
our pyramidal giant than we have of “ pat- 
ting him .on the back.” We are quite aware 
that it would be utterly beyond our strength 
to displace him from his stronghold in public 
favor. Still, being unfortunate enough to 
belong to that smail but respectable minority 
who regard Mr. Tupper’s versicular philoso- 
phy as superficial and conceited twaddle,—as 
anew manifestation to these latter days of 
weakness and sentimentalism under the sol- 
emn form of the Oracular,—we feel only the 
more called upon to explain, as far as we are 
able, the apparent anomaly of our position. 
If we seem less reserved in the expression of 
our honest judgment on Mr. Tupper—whom 
we need scarcely say we know solely through 
his works—than is in accordance either with 
our custom or our taste, it must be remem- 
bered that we are not called upon to be 
tender in the case of one who has already 
received, and is still receiving no doubt, a 
temporary but exceedingly substantial reward. 
Mr. Tupper is himself always great on the 
subject of “compensations.” He has more 
than his fair share of good things,—both 
emolument and fame. A man may easily 
have too much praise; or, as he justly re- 
marks in his own figurative phrase, 
“The cordial quaffed with thirst may generate 
the fumes of presumption ; ” 
and, whatever the very curious physiologico- 
chemical process here supposed to take place 
in Mr. Tupper’s brain may be,—which re- 
minds us, by the way, of an elaborate pro- 
cess carefully described in the work of an emi- 
nent chemist for the generation of sulphuric 
acid fumes in leaden chambers,—we fear we 
can trace the finished product, the “ presump- 
tion,” in the latest of Mr. Tupper’s works. 
The moral twaddle of the Proverbial Philoso- 
phy has certainly so fermented as to give off 
unmistakable “ fumes of presumption” in the 
amazing trash called Rides and Reveries of 
4isop Smith. There is enough of empirical 
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dexterity in the Proverbial Philosophy to 
give us some conception ‘of the origin of its 
popularity; but no public could ever have 
been taken in for the first time by such insuf- 
ferable rubbish as has attained type under the 
title of the latter work. We feel no seruple 
or hesitation, therefore, in administering our 
minute dose of “ compensation” for his great 
success, and only wish we could make it even 
more drastic. To assume for a moment his 
own pure style—we cannot be sure that we 
hit the farmer’s trot of the metre— 
Dost thou feel oppressed by the Embonpoint of 
constant popular favor ? 
Then go drink the Epsom salts from the cup of 
ungenial Criticism : 
It shall make thee comparatively whole, if it be 
not too late for that treatment. 

We have said that when we call Mr. Tup- 
per’s poems a result of literary charlatanerie, 
we do not at all mean to charge upon him 
any conscious intention of abusing the confi- 
dence of the public. But we mean by quack- 
ery any substitute for true art which, either 
from ignorance or any other cause, wins favor 
and attention by addressing itself to the super- 
ficial notions and feelings of those who are not 
good judges in their own case. Whenever 
any one appeals, consciously or unconsciously, 
to a class of notions and feelings that are not 
at the root of the matter, and thus gains 
popularity by falsifying the true proportions 
of things in the haste to be effective, we truly 
call him a quack. Ifa physician treats symp- 
toms only, when he ought to know the deeper 
causes of symptoms, we call him a quack. 
When an artist studies the picturesque at the 
expense of true drawing, faithful coloring, and 
reality of thought, we call him a quack. 
When a manufacturer studies to attract by 
show and price, rather than by the real worth 
of his goods, we call him a quack. And so 
also when a littérateur ministers principally 
to superficial or vulgar propensities, instead 
of attempting to rectify them by exhibiting 
their true relation to human nature,—be it 
from blindness, or from haste, or from the de- 
sire to please,—we call such a littérateur a 
quack. And in the characteristic features of 
the method by which such an empiric wins 
his fame, we may see reflected as in a mirror 
the leading deficiencies and weaknesses, or, in 
some cases, the vices even, of the public mind 
he addresses. We do not accuse Mr. Tup- 
per, however, of making capital out of any 
thing worse than the defective education and 
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conseqnent appetite for decidedly bad litera- 
ture observable in a certain class of the Eng- 
lish public. 

It is necessary to. remember, in attempting 
to account for the marvellous success of the 
Proverbial Philosophy, that the vastly larger 
part of the English reading world now con- 
sists of a class which, a few generations ago, 
contained no consumers of literature—scarcely 
even of newspaper literature—at all. It has 
often been hastily, but we believe erroneously, 
assumed, that writers so foolish as Mr. Martin 
Tupper and Mr. Rovert Montgomery cireu- 
late entirely within the circle of imbecile 
“fashionable” religion. We do not believe 
that that world is large enough to create even 
a small fraction of the gigantic demand which 
has arisen for these gentlemen’s writings. 
Probably the largest audience yet commanded 
by any English writer has been commanded 
of late years by Mr. Dickens. And we think 
it beyond question that his audience—we 
mean his audience of recent years, since the 
establishment of Household Words—evinces 
many of the same class of deficiencies in liter- 
ary taste and sentiment to which Mr. Tupper 
appeals. Mr. Dickens has himself told us, 
that his two latest and worst works—works of 
which few cultivated men have been able to 
read more than a very brief specimen—have 
secured a far wider popularity than any of the 
really great productions of his early genius ; 
and we shall presently find in the weakly 
moralities, the sentimentalism, and the ex- 
travagant coloring of the Proverbial Philoso- 
phy, very much to remind us of Bleak House 
and Little Dorrit. 

The same inference may be drawn from the 
popularity of Mr. Gilfillan as a critic; a writer 
whose capacity cannot be more adequately 
shadowed forth than by using his own words 
in explaining what the faculty of a certain 
great poet—Pope—did not, but what every 
one who knows him will admit that the faculty 
of Mr. Gilfillan does resemble, namely, “ the 
feather of the wing of a great eagle dipping 
into the night-tempest which raves around the 
inaccessible rock of his birthplace.” How im- 
posing would be an edition of Martin Tupper 
from the pen of the Rev. George Gilfillan! 

Now these defects of taste and temperament 
are neithen inexplicable, nor even lamentable, 
but simply natural, in a class that has not yet 
had time or opportunity to learn literary dis- 
crimination-—to know the difference between 





half truths and whole truths, or the tests 
which distinguish the semblance of good feel- 
ings from the reality; whereas, did they pre- 
vail in classes that have long had the advan- 
tage of real culture, they would compel us to 
attribute to the readers the full fatuity of the 
writers they admire. We think, then, that 
we may fairly assume, as our own experience 
would certainly assure us, that Mr. Robert 
Montgomery and Mr. Tupper find the major- 
ity of their audience in a class, not of de- 
praved literary taste, but whose literary 
tastes of any sort are of quite recent origin. 
And this conviction it is which gives us some 
real interest in analysing the causes of their 
unmerited success. To investigate the secret 
of that morbid stimulus which is administered, 
to degenerated and worn-out minds, would 
indeed be a heartless task ; but to study the 
weak side of the half-educated classes just 
emerging into the world of literary interests, 
is far otherwise. 

We have some light on the subject from 
the analagous case of the first literary inter- 
ests of the young, whatever be their class and 
education. For, the. first stirrings of literary 
appetite, whether in individuals or classes; are 
never marked by strength or purity of taste. 
Indeed, it is not usually in any way the merit 
of the author which first fascinates the atten- 
tion in such cases, but the degree in which he 
happens to rouse and draw out into the light, 
as it were, those opening faculties and ‘senti- 
ments which have no sufficient expression in 
the real world. Hence this craving is at first 
most easily satisfied by exaggerated and false 
pictures of life, stimulating most strongly 
those awakening feelings which, real as they 
are, are yet but dimly understood. When, 
either in an individual or a class, a whole 
world of hitherto latent life is beginning to 
unfold, the first delight is in any thing, how- 
ever false, exciting, or showy, that distinetly 
stimulates that life. In such a phase of our 
education, we do not care tosee the true pro- 
portion, extent, and limitations of human 
character clearly indicated and recognised, 
but rather to have the new world we are be- 
ginning to see presented strongly to us. 
This is the secret of the love of romance, 
quite apart from its merit, that always shows 
itself as the first phase of literary taste, either 
in the young or the half-educated. The world 
of romance is a world of new experience, 
which the novice is eager to comprehend—of 








strange tendencies within him, the issues of 
which he endeavors to anticipate by entering 
into the fictitious experience of others. Di- 
rectly we clearly know that the romantic 
delineations of life caricature and - falsify the 
deepest life within us, they become stale, flat, 
and unprofitable; but in the mean time that 
author will get most hold of us who fosters 
those elements of our nature which are as yet 
only in the germ. Any one who professes to 
unwind for us our newly-discovered clues of 
instinct or hope, will fascinate our attention 
at once; and fascinate it the more readily, 
perhaps, if he do not make too much appeal 
to the real experience of those who have al- 
ready unwound them for themselves. 

And hence we cannot wonder that when a 
large and uncultivated class begins to care 
about religious poetry at all, it should at first 
be enraptured by the glaring magniloquence 
of such men as Mr. Robert Montgomery. It 
is in the very stage most adapted for the in- 
fluence of an empiric, with religious sentiment 
just .romantic enough to desire excitement, 
and yet inexperienced enough, both in taste 
and maturity of feeling, to prefer dazzling 
colors, to clearer vision. His readers evi- 
dently cared more for new excitement of cer- 
tain vague feelings than for new guidance; a 
sure sign of immaturity, nay, of that stage’ of 
immaturity in which we rather need reassur- 
ance that we have a certain class of senti- 
ments at all than any clearer insight into 
them ; just as the infant loves bright dancing 
colors which excite the eye long before it 
takes any interest in discriminating forms. 
And thus we account for the popularity of Mr. 
Tupper’s great predecessor. The passionate, 
abysmal, and picturesque aspects of poetry 
were then in the ascendant, even in the culti- 
vated classes, owing to the influence of Byron. 
Mr. Robert Montgomery introduced the same 
aspects of life into his so-called religious 
poem for the uncultivated classes; and he 
obtained his marvellous success merely be- 
cause the people he addressed were just be- 
ginning to feel that religion had an exciting 
and picturesque, as well as a didactic side,— 
that Nature ought to be grander, and human 
passion more terrible, if they were seen to 
exist, as they do exist, in the constant pres- 
ence of God. They devoured Mr. Robert 
Montgomery’s jargon about the “ Omnipres- 
ence of the Deity,” because it stimulated the 
growing feeling that the shadow of religious 
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mysteries ought to give new magnificence to 
the external universe and to the inward pas- 
sions of man, Gaudy metaphor, vulgar alle- 
gory, profuse personification, were the natura’ 
baits to stimulate those first floundering at- 
tempts of literary inexperience to peep into 
the relation of God with outward Nature and 
inward experience. Giddy and swimming 
eyes were not likely to find fault with glaring 
and muddy colors. 

Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, M. A. of 
Christ-church, Oxford, has caught the pro- 
phetic mantle dropped by Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery; and though the charlatanerie of 
his Proverbial Philosophy seems to us as 
conspicuous as that of The Omnipresence of 
the Deity, its general characteristics dg dif- 
ferent, and no doubt evince a certain sort of 
advance in the class with whom it is popular 
The Omnipresence of the Deity was a vulgax 
daub, with nothing tolerable about its execu- 
tion; and was accepted only as empty politi- 
cal eloquence is acceptable in a time of po- 
litical wrong and coming revolution—that is, 
as the sign of feelings stirring in the breasts 
of the multitude, not as an augury of any 
thing better. The style of the Proverbial 
Philosophy bears the same relation to Keble 
and Tennyson that the style of the Omni- 
presence of the Deity bore to that of Byron. 


poet’s conception of “the tremendcus,” so 
the former gives us the empiric’s notion of 
“the inward.” The one makes a wretched 
attempt at religious sublimities, the other at 
religious tenderness and profundities. Both 
alike are empirics; but Mr. Tupper is the 
empiric of a more reflective age. Again, 
where Mr. Robert Montgomery was over- 
whelming and gigantic, Mr. Tupper is minute 
and microscopic, only in one or two instances 
accidentally soaring into immensity. He 
professes to verify religious and moral truth 
by detailed personal experience; and his ob- 
servations may often tend to excite observa- 
tion and reflection in those who have never 
thought before, and who are not too much 
irritated with the pompous truisms and 
strained imagery of the man, ‘That the 
book should have been written by a Master 
of Arts of Oxford is simply a new testimony 
how very little power education has to eradi- 
cate obstinate conceit, to prune empty meta- 
phor, and to shame windy rhetoric, in : 





mind constitutionally prolific of these tenden- 





As the latter production gives us the quack- ° 
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cies. But, nevertheless, we do not doubt 
that the book may have a useful function to 
those who have reached only a certain very 
early stage of self-conscious life. Indeed, we 
are convinced that for one short transition 
period, when either individuals or classes are 
passing from an unreflective to a reflective 
view of the world around them, what would 
otherwise be very unhealthy, and what is 
very superficial, trash, may discharge for a 
short time a very healthy and natural func- 
tion. It requires a work of real genius to be 
permanently popular with any class of soci- 
ety whatever. But a mind of no genius at 
all, a mere charlatan writer, may often hit 
the humor of the moment, and assist a moral 
transition which the greatest genius, from the 
very thoroughness of its intellectual work, 
may be unable to help. 

This is the case with Mr. Tupper. He fills 


his writings with what, to his own class, are’ 


the baldest truisms; and spoils even these 
by adding a pompous and vulgar fringe of 
artificial simile. But his truisms are not al- 
ways truisms to his readers; and his atro- 
cious taste in ornament is not perceived. As 
we said, he is a quack of the “inward” 
school. He is the victim of his own throng- 
ing fancies. He is a kind of poetical Peck- 
sniff; and takes for his motto, “ my friends, 
let us be moral.” But a simple man is easily 
taken in; and Mr. Tupper’s readers, finding 
now and then themes for their own thought, 
are blind to the ostentatious tediousness with 
which he dilutes them. He is a sort of 
homeeopathic metaphysician, and only makes 
his little modicum of truism visible at all by 
the immense proportion of sugary simile in 
which he wraps it up. He has the art of 
“ pondering ” in vacuo, without giving you 
any idea of what he is pondering about. Mr. 
Robert Montgomery rejoiced in strong asser- 
tion; he delighted, for example, to inform 
Death, in his mighty trumpet-tones, what was 
the effect on the world at large of his 
(Death’s) dirth : 
“ O Death, thou dreadless vanquisher of Earth ! 
The elements shrank blasted at thy birth,” &c. 
Byt Mr. Tupper’s line is very different. He 
is feebly interrogative, and almost always 
suggests a plurality of equally indefinite an- 
swers, contriving to prove nothing except 
that he is not thinking about his question at 
all further than as an excuse for literary 
dawdiing : 





“O Death, what art thou? Antitype of Na- 
ture’s marvels ; 

The seed and dormant chrysalis bursting into 
energy and glory ; 

The calm safe anchorage for the shattered hulls 


of men; 
The spot of gelid shade after the hot-breathed 
dust,” &c. 
Mr. Tupper is a sort of stage-anchorite. He 
is always hushing us, and whispering how 
good it is to live in a spiritual hermitage, and 
be visited by blessed gleams of tranquil wis- 
dom. His hospitality, however, is oppressive : 
‘Come into my cool dim grotto, that is watered 
" by the rivulet of truth, 
And over whose time-stained walls climb the 
fairy flowers of content ; 
Here, upon this mossy bank of leisure, fling thy 
load of cares ; 
Taste my simple store, and rest one soothing 
hour.” 
The invitation itself, and the “simple store” 
of Truism, remind us irresistibly of Mr. Peck- 
sniff’s similar invitation : “ Let us make merry 
my friends,” said Mr. Pecksniff; “and he 
took a captain’s biscuit.” 

But it is time to sketch generally the char- 
acteristics of the Proverbial Philosophy in 
their relation to the wants of the class with 
which it has found favor. We believe that if 
we are to mean by a charlatan one who 
gives a spurious and surface answer to a real 
want,—without reference, of course, to the 
motive or sincerity of the giver,—we could 
not find a much purer specimen of charlatan 
religious poetry than the work we are re- 
viewing. It may benefit, perhaps has bene- 
fited, the class by whom it is devoured, as it 
benefits a lad to pass through the belief in 
Rhetoric and find it empty, or to plunge into 
the Lalla-Rookh stage of sentiment and find 
it unwholesome; but it will certainly have 
benefited its readers most when they have 
outgrown it. Let us consider, then, the vari- 
ous aspects of Mr. Tupper’s poetic wisdom. 
Moral and religious poetry of the meditative 
sort is clearly his aim; so that we may as- 
sume that it should reflect, after some medi- 
tative fashion, the moral and religious life of 
the day. And this is what he proposed to 
himself : 

“ Thoughts that have tarried in my mind, and 
peopled its inner chambers, 


The sober children of reason, or desultory train 
of fancy ; 

Clear running wine of conviction, with the 
scum and the lees of speculation ; 

Corn from the sheaves of science, with stubble 
from mine own garner ; 
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Searchings after Truth, that have tracked her 
secret lodes, 

And come up again to the surface-world with a 
havwlelies grounded deeper ; 

Arguments of high scope, that have soared to 
the keystone of Heaven. 

And thence have swooped to their certain mark 
as the falcon to its quarry ; 

The fruits I have gathered of prudence, the 
ripened harvest of my musings,— 

These commend I unto thee, O docile scholar of 
Wisdom, 

These give I to thy gentle hand, thou lover of 
the right.” 

Mr. Tupper, then, will be a poetic philoso- 
pher; thoughts and fancies, and convictions 
and speculations, and high arguments and 
the results of experience, are to be poured 
out by him, and welcomed by the “ scholar of 
wisdom” «end by the “lover of the right.” 
We find him, however, a living impersonation 
of the “oracular.” His thought, while it fol- 
lows the fashion of the day by directing the 
mind inwards, and dives with remarkable per- 
tinacity for what he calls 
“ The chance pearls flung among the rocks by 

the sullen waters of Oblivion.” 

seems to us to succeed only in bringing up 
the empty-shell truisms instead ; with which, 
however, he fearlessly proceeds to build the 
“cool dim grotto” that has extracted sO suc- 
cessful a tribute from an enthusiastic public. 
His philosophy consists in personifying states 
of mind by abstract names; writing them 
with capital letters, and parading the shroud 
of mystery in which he finds them. His 
poetry is only a beading-over of all he has to 
say with artificial similitudes or metaphors ; 
his sentiment is a trickling stream of senti- 
mentality; and finally, the self-respect of true 
genius is parodied by a pervading air of puffy 
self-sufficiency, which grates or. the religious 
themes, and’ gives to the work what we have 
termed its silly oracular tone. 

First, as to Mr. Tupper’s “ words of wis- 
dom,” as he himself describes them. They 
gain their popularity by directing the reader 
with much solemnity to look inwards, as the 
temper of the age requires; then giving all 
the splash and excitement of a very deep 
spiritual dive, while really you only go under 
enough to confuse the eyesight; and finally 
coming up triumphant with a very big and 
empty truism, which everybody recognises as 
true, and which those who are taken in by 
Mr. Tupper give themselves a good deal of 
credit for recognising to be true, and verify- 
ing from their own experience, after all the 
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“laborious musing” by which it has been 
ushered in. “Here is a man,” the reader 
thinks, “who clearly goes down into the 
depths of self-knowledge ; and I find it quite 
easy to go with him, and recognise my own 
former thoughts again in his rich language; 
so that he must be teaching me to know my- 

self.” For example, we open our library 
copy of Mr. Tupper, and find many passages 
marked by an enthusiastic disciple. Amongst 
them is this : 


“ Content is the true riches, for without it there 
is no satisfying ; 

But a ravenous all-devouring hunger gnaweth 
the vitals of the soul.’ 

Had this stood alone, we doubt if it would 
have excited much enthusiasm. We have, 
we believe, met with the sentiment occasion- 
ally in copybooks. But let us consider the 
setting. It comes in the middle of certain 
musings “Of Wealth,” which begin with the 
following fragmentary allegory : 

“Prodigality hath a sister Meanness, his fixed 
antagonist heart-fellow, 

Who often outliveth the short career of the 
brother she despiseth : 

She hath lean lips and a sharp look, and her 
eyes are red and hungry ; 

But he sloucheth in his gait, and his mouth 
speaketh loosely and maudlin : 


‘Let a spendthrift grow to be old, he will set 
his heart on saving,’ ” &¢. 


Further, the essay goes on to inform us 
that Wisdom says “give me enough,” and 
that “stout-hearted Independence” adds, 
“and that by the sweat of my brow.” After 
this brief interchange of ideas between two 
of the Virtues on the subject of a livelihood, 
Mr. Tupper, in his own person apparently, 
| puts in for “ enough and not less, for want is 
leagued with the tempter;” and also for 
“enough and not more, saving for the chil- 
dren of distress.” This explicit request for 
neither more nor lésg than enough is then 
followed by a frank avowal of a leaning to 
the side of want, if the exact mean cannot be 
attained; and after some illustration of this 
position by reference to the advamtage of the 
Polar summer over the “ burnt breasts of the 
torrid zone,” which “ yield never kindly nour- 
ishment,” a very tremendous passage comes. 
It consists of a description of the great 
banian-tree near Benares, in itself a forest, 
with fresh sprouts straining to the earth; we 
are introduced toa dancing dervish, a self- 
torturing faquir, a “ calm ” Brahmin worship- 





ping a bull, some jackals, and a boa watel:- 
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ing them as it hangs from a bough,—all in 
this banian forest : 


“Jn the plains of Benares is there found a root 
that fathereth a forest, 

Where round the parent banian-tree drop its 
living scions ; 

Thirstily they strain to the earth like stalactites 
in a grotto, 

And strike broad roots and branch again, length- 
ening their cool arcades : 

And the dervisi madly danceth there, and the 
faquir is torturing his flesh, 

And the calm Brahmin worshippeth the sleek 
and pampered bull; 

At the base, lean jackals coil, while from above 
depending, 

With dull malignant stare, watcheth the branch- 
like boa.” 


We are beginning to get quite interested in 
Oriental life, though at the same time rather 
bewildered how we are to get out of the wood, 
when suddenly we arrive at the moral inter- 
pretation : 


‘Even so, in man’s heart is a sin that is the root 
of all evil,* 

Whose fibres strangle the affections, whose 
branches overgrow the mind ; 

And oftenest beneath its shadow thou shalt meet 
distorted picty,—t 

The clenched and rigid fist, with eyes upturned 
to heaven, 

Fanatic zeal with miserly severity, a mixture of 
gain with godliness, 

And him against whom pussion hath no power, 
worshiping a golden calf :§ 

The hungry hounds of extortion || are there, the 
bond, the mortgage, and the writ.J 
While the appetite for gold, unslumbering,** 

watcheth to glut its maw ; 
And the heart so tenanted and shaded is cold to 
all things else,— 
It seeth not the sunshine of heaven, nor is warmed 
by the light of charity.” 
Now, we cannot wonder that, after all this ex- 
citement under the banian-tree, any simple- 
hearted reader was glad to get back to the 
tranquillising assertion that “content is the 
true riches.” ‘l'o emerge from that cold shade 
and meet a familiar old face like that, was 
certainly an occasion for thankfulness, Is 
* Another allusion to the copybook. 
+ -The dancing dervish, of course. 


¢ The faquir?—without the torture, however, 
and with “ gain.” 

§ The calm Brahmin, clearly; ‘but we thought 
it was a real bull he worshiped, not a golden calf. 

|| Legal jackals, no doubt. 

] These do not appear in the fable at all, unless 
they too are the jackals, and are meant to explain 
and stand in apposition to “ the hungry hounds of 
extortion,”’ on the principle of “ the sword ” stand- 
ing for the soldier 

** The boa, apparently; but we thought its ap- 
petite was for jackals, ¢. e. hounds of extortion, not 
for gold. 











































Tor 
this what Mr. Tupper meant when he prom- 
ised us ' 

“Searchings after Truth, that have tracked her 
secret lodes, 
And come up again to the surface-world with a 
knowledge grounded deeper” ? 
That he has come up again to the surface- 
world, we saw with pleasure by that. useful 
copybook-truth ; but were there any “ secret 
lodes of truth” among that “happy family” 
under the banian-tree? We don’t seem to 
ourselves to grasp the meaning of “ content is 
the true riches” any better after thinking of 
the dancing dervish, and the fanatic faquir, 
and the calm Brahmin, and the bull, and the 
lean jackals, and the pendent boay Rather 
does it suggest to us how many situations 
there are in life where the “true riches” of 
content are absolutely unattainable. Had any 
one of the pleasing individuals described any 
reason at all for content except the boa, which 
held the whole game in itshands? Seriously, 
the whole passage is a very good illustration 
of Mr. Tupper’s mode of enunciating “ words 
of wisdom.” ‘The words of wisdom themselves 
are trite truisms. For instance, here heyhas 
a vision that “ avarice is the root of all evil.” 
The word root suggests roots, and roots the 
banian-tree, which runs toroot. Mr. Tupper, 
then, considers that the tangle in the heart 
caused by this root may be effectively illus- 
trated. He reads up his Oriental life, and 
thrusts it under the banian-tree ; but needing 
a reference to Avarice every where, he presses 
the poor dervish into the service, and assures 
us that “oftenest beneath its shadow thou 
shalt meet distorted piety :” surely a ques- 
tionable psychological fact. Are mad ders. 
vishes and faquirs usually avaricious ? . Agif@h 
as we remember, most of the old erémites. (a) 
gave away such property as they had before." 
they took to their cave, or their pillar, or their 
desert. The truth is, that the whole scene 
was dragged in by the roots of the banian- 
tree, and cannot fairly be said to have famil- 
iarised us with our truism, though it may-ren- 
der us very thankful to get safe back to it” XSi 
Yet such is the origin of Mr. Tupper’s repute 
tion for wisdom. His readers lose their way 
utterly while he is tracking “‘Truth’s secret) =| 
plodes,” but become subdued by the pageantry; — 
and when they get cheerfully back to the 
aphorisms of their infant days, they are quite 
willing to take it for granted that they have 
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come up “ to the surface-world with a know!l- 
edge grounded deeper.” 

But Mr. Tupper does not always return 
again out of his devious similitudes bringing 
his text with him. Where his text is a good 
strong serviceable truism, like that we have 
quoted, it defies even the metaphorical shade 
of a banian forest, and reappears triumphant. 
But where, as is only occasionally the case, it 
is less a truism than a truth, nothing can save 
it; it perishes miserably under the process of 
illustration. In fact, Mr. Tupper ought to 
stick to truisms far too plain to need illustra- 
tion,—truism’ with a homely vigorous person- 
ality, that can’t be disguised, do what you 
will; and then he can lay on the pomp as 
thickly as he likes, without fear of losing his 
hold of it. But go through the same arduous 
process with a truth, and it can’t easily sur- 
vive. If it be a sine gud non that it shall be 
liable to frequent metempsychosis, and be put 
through from ten to twenty different forms of 
metaphorical life in almost as many lines, 
nothing can save its identity from eventual 
destruction. A truism stares vacantly and 
good-humoredly through every disguise ; and 
when a little confused, you are reminded of it 
by the mere title at the top of the page. But 
a truth, an idea, has an individual shape and 
aspect of its own, which no one phrase sug- 
gests; and this sort of thing is quite unfitted 
for Mr. Tupper’s purpose. Sometimes he 
starts with one; but it never survives the 
sixth metaphor, and becomes a shapeless 
thing, neither truth nor truism, before the 
end. For example, in an Oracle that prom- 
ised fair to be true and even significant in the 
outset, “Of Searching for Pride,” * Mr. Tup- 
per clearly wished to say, and does manage to 
’ gay, that it is hopeless to eradicate pride by 
“*»gubtle self-examination; that it only melts 
away before a vision of higher perfection; 
that you should look above yourself, not into 
yourself, to get rid of it : 

“Pride is a double traitor, and betrayeth itself 
to entrap thee, 

Making thee vain of thy self-knowledge, proud 
of thy discoveries of pride.” 

This is true’ and wise; but not only does 
he say this in very lengthy and grandiloquent 
metaphor, requesting the emmet to look up 
at the eagle in order to become aware of its 
own insignificance, begging his reader to be- 
ware “ that thine aim reacheth to higher than 
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thyself,” and that the “ standard of thy soul 
wave from the loftiest battlement,”—whatever 
that may mean ;—but having completely ex- 
hausted the thought, he launches out into 
general nonsense, stating that pride is a 
“pestilent meteor flitting over marshes oi 
corruption,” a “gloomy bow arching the in- 
fernal firmament and leading to the dwelling 
of despair.” Soon after it is a “ lion-ant, 
watching in the bottom of its toils.” You 
are then told to fight against it in the “ pano- 
ply of prayer.” The lesson originally in- 
tended is then reversed. It having struck 
Mr. Tupper that pride might be likened to 
Proteus, and to a mandrake, you are accord- 
ingly told to pray for the means of directly 
detecting and binding pride in his many 
Proteus-shapes, instead of for a vision of good 
which will make you humble; and the final 
exhortation utterly inverts the idea with 
which the piece began, telling you to do what 
you were told before it was useless to at- 
tempt : 

“ Root up the mandrake from thy heart though 

it cost thee blood and groans, 
Or the cherished garden of thy. graces will fade 
and perish utterly.” 

Again, there is no one so flatulently “ many- 
sided” in his way as the lover of truisms, as 
every one may know’by consulting the sage 
before us. It is only the man who grasps a 
single aspect of truth ‘with intense vividness 
and tenacity who cannot always walk round 
t. The genuine proser grasps no aspect of 
truth with vividness at all. He has an aphor- 
ism for every side of practical wisdom, but no 
sort of principle by which to harmonise the 
opposite maxims. The vast importance of 
trifles, and the great folly of sacrificing great 
to petty interests—the danger of haste, and 
the danger of procrastination,—has each its 
proverb ; and, for the same reason, no crea- 
ture is more many-sifed, in a shapeless way, 
than the didactic school-girl with her newly- 
gathered store of hollow universal wisdom. 
In this sense Mr. Tupper is many-sided; 
every side of the “received text” that con- 
cerns the moralities with which he deals has a 
word or two of flat appreciation; and he 
satisfies, therefore, after his empiric fashion, 
the craving of cne age for a “round” man. 
He regards it as his mission, as most such 
Dodona-oracles do, to have a great deal of 
irrelevant wisdom for the least important side 


—e 





* In the new edition headed merely “ Of Pride.” 


of a matter. This is the constitutional weak- 
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ness of oracles; they like to take credit for 
bringing forward the unnoticed aspect of a 
question,—that there is a dark side to the 
moon, or a dull back to a mirror,—no matter 
whether that aspect be unnoticed because it is 
quite unnoticeable, or because it has escaped 
notice. Mr. Tupper, being a “round” man, 
illustrates this tendency. He is great on 
“truth in things false,” “ hidden uses,” “ com- 
pensations,” “indirect influences,” deceptive 
forms of various virtues, such as humility, 
honesty, zeal; on delusive estimates of char- 
acter; on “good in things evil;” on the 
hidden influence of names; and so forth. 
Mr. Tupper, indeed, sometimes forgets the 
soundness of a proverbial philosopher in his 
anxiety to make the most of the deep or 
hidden side of a thing; for example, when 
he tells us the following curious psychological 
fact : 
“ A mean spirit boweth down the back, and the 
bowing fostereth meanness ; 
A resolute purpose knitteth the knees, and the 
firm tread nourisheth decision ; 
Love looketh softly from the eye, and kindleth 
love by looking ; 
Hate furroweth the brow, and a man may frown 
till he hateth : 
For mind and body, spirit and matter, have re- 
. ciprocities of power, 
And each keepeth up the strife ; a man’s works 
make or mar him.” 

But in general we don’t at all accuse Mr. 
Tupper of committing himself to decidedly 
eccentric views for the sake of originality. 
He wisely considers that much more interest 
is felt in contemplating an old friend in new 
costumes than in seeing new dresses on new 
wearers, since the pleasure of a metamorphose 
is added to the pleasure of a novelty. For 
example, we will give a brief summary of the 
dissertation headed “Of estimating Charac- 
ter.” Mr. Tupper begins by asserting that 
man very often judges rashly because he can’t 
see motives, and that we are not much wiser 
than in the old days when guilt was tried by 
ordeal. We are not to judge by the result, 
as we generally do. Here a picture is drawn 
of a guilty lady of rank, whom the world 
esteems excellent, and an unfortunate but 
scarcely sinful penitent, whom it casts out as 
infamous. Again, the person who succeeds 
in money-speculations is flattered by the 
world, and he who loses by them is censured. 
Here another contrast is drawn between a 
second nearly innocent person, who steals 
bread for a starving family, and the hardened 
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rich men who refuse their help ; and between. 
a third nearly innocent person, who kills an 
enemy under great provocation, and the 
“spiteful life-long” enemy whom he kills. 
The objection is then stated that the good 
are absolutely divided,—divided by an eternal 
gulf,—from the bad. Mr. Tupper admits ity 
hut denies our power of seeing, much less of 
foreseeing, where the line is to be drawn in 
the present world. You may distinguish 
ships with the “great king’s pennant ” from 
those with the “ pirate’s black flag;” but a 
good many don’t hang out flags at all, for 
example yachts, fishing-boats, canoes, and 
gondolas. The church is to take tithe of 
every kind of man,—the “turbaned Damas- 
cene” and his “tattooed New Zealand 
brother,” “the slim bather in the Ganges,” 
“the sturdy Russian boor,” the “ sluggish 
inmate of a Polar cave,” “the fire-souled 
daughter of Brazil,” “the embruted slave 
from Cuba,” and “ the Briton of gentle birth.” 
Mr. Tupper then gives instances of gross. 
miscalculations as to the moral future of a 
man, in the case of a “ nobly-erring spirit * 
and a “hard-visaged man unlovely in thy 
strictness.” He remarks how difficult it is to 
judge. Sometimes you judge rightly at a 
glance ; sometimes you judge wrongly at first 
sight, because you catch a good man at his 
worst, or a bad man at his best. He then 
notices the difficulty of judging by mere face 
and mien, culture having often done so much 
to enrich the minds of men of dull appear- 
ance, and so little in other cases to develop 
natural genius; yet, on the whole, he says, 
you may venture to judge from the general 
physique,—indeed, the physique reacts upon 
the mien; and here, in the enthusiasm of 
reporting a neglected truth, occurs the eecen- 
tric little theory we have quoted, that a habit 
of stooping will make a man mean, and a 
habit of frowning will make him a hater. 
He then states, in conclusion, that there be 
“deeper things than these lying in the twi- 
light of truth ;” and expresses his conviction, 
that if we could see into all the antecedents’ 
of all men, “the myriad little matters that 
none ‘but Omniscience could know, and acci- 
dents that steer the thoughts where none but 
ubiquity can trace them,” we should then 

“ See as He seeth who judgeth all men equal,— 
Equal touching innocence and guilt; and differ 

ent alone in this, 


That one acknowledgeth the guilt, and looketh, 
to his God for mercy ; 














Another boasteth of his good, and calleth on his 
God for justice : 
So He that sendeth none away is largely muni- 
ficent to prayer, 
But in the heart of presumption sheatheth the 
sword of vengeance.’ 
Now we have literally given every vestige of 
a thought we could find in this dissertation ; 
and it is about the best, or least absurd, we 
could find. Many-sidedness of this sort is 
certainly not instructive. In a sense, no 
doubt, you go all round the question; but 
you see nothing on any side. You look at 
character from the present ; you look at many 
fallacious views of it; then you look at the 
same fallacious views of it taken from the 
past; you judge it by first impressions ; you 
judge it by second impressions ; you judge of 
it by mental indications ; you judge of it by 
physical indications ; you judge of it from an 
equality; and, finally, you judge of it from 
above ; and from all views you gather noth- 
ing, except that it’s very hard for man to 
judge of it at all, and that if you be skilful 
and fortunate you may make out something. 
It’s like Mr. Pecksniff’s architectural views of 
Salisbury Cathedral. Indeed, Mr. Tupper 
does remind us constantly of Mr. Pecksniff’s 
oracular forms of thought ;—* Salisbury Ca- 
thedral from the north, from the south, from 
the east, ‘from the west, from the south-east, 
from the north-west.” If any one thinks 
that we do Mr. Tupper injustice by separat- 
ing his thoughts from their framework, we 
an only say that we are unconscious of the 
injustice. Bald truisms are bad enough, but 
they are much worse when their baldness is 
profusely garlanded with staring artificial 
flowers. 

Looked at as embodying a philosophy, the 
charm of Mr. Tupper’s work for raw thinkers 
probably lies in two peculiarities: it indulges 
profusely in abstractions; but almost always 
tacks on to the abstraction some definite 
physical image, so that the vague idea has a 
bright distinguishing pennant attached to it. 
Both these practices of Mr. Tupper are really 
effective fascinations in their way. Immature 
thinkers like to have abstract ideas introduced 
to them, provided there is a sufficiently lively 
illustration attached. Whether the illustra- 
tion is apposite or not, they regard less., To 
encounter a new abstraction is to a beginner 
like making a new conquest; and, provided 
his imagination be called to the help of his 
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great many people, we take it, would think 
they had mastered a grand notion when they 


danger of sinking 

“ Beneath the waters of the Actual ;” 

that it ought to be their abhorrence 

“ To strip from Life its charitable garment of 

Idea ; ” 

or that 

“ The delicate tissues of Event are woven by 

the fingers of Ubiquity.” 

In the first place, this confronting “ the Ac- 
tual,” “Idea,” “ Event,” and “ Ubiquity,” as 
real things capable of exercising a character- 
istic influence of their own, startles them. It 
has probably not occurred to them before to 
consider that every thing which happens con- 
stitutes a distinct class by reason of the com- 
mon attribute of happening; and to consider 
this large class, not only as existing, but as 
putting forth a sort of individual influence, 
under the name of “ the Actual,” or “ Event,” 
is an intellectual surprise. But that surprise 
would not long be agreeable if the distin- 
guishing pennant of a metaphor were not 
attached to vivify these vague notions. 
Readers who would certainly confront the 
mere idea of an oppressive Actuality without 
any emotion, attach a very lively interest to 
the suggestion that they are to “ sink beneath 
the waters of the Actual;” and thus they 
connect the passage with the sense not only 
of anew though vague impression on their 
understanding, but of a distinct and graphic 
picture. on their imagination. Whether the 
picture and the intellectual impression are in 
harmony or otherwise, matters comparatively 
little. Few readers of this class will pause 
to ask themselves, for instance, “If ‘Idea’ be 
the charitable garment of Life, what ought 
naked Life without that eleemosynary cloth- 
ing to mean? Could there be such a thing 
as Life divested of ‘Idea? Or does Mr. 
Tupper perhaps mean that we ought not to 
strip the better sort of Ideal clothing away 
from Life, and leave it only with the worse ? ” 
Such questions as these, we say, few who take 
the trouble to read Mr. Tupper at all would 
take the trouble to ask. They would simply 
feel in a confused way that new abstract no- 
tions had been presented to their minds ; and 
that, as in the case of a picture-alphabet, they 
had found the tedium of the process removed 
by the pictorial interest of irrelevant illustza- 





understanding, it is a pleasant conquest. A 


tions. 


read in Mr. Tupper that they are daily in 
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- We scarcely know whether to give the pref 
erence to the charlatanerie manifest in the 
abstract or concrete side of Mr. Tupper’s 
philosophy. His love of abstract terms is 
puerile in the extreme; his metaphysics, 
where he is so unwise as to introduce any, 
are silly; but his choice of concrete imagery 
is on the whole the silliest element in a very 
silly work. Why Mr. Tupper has indulged 
himself in so lavish a use of abstract terms 
and personifications, we do not know, unless 
it be to give a semi-philosophical air to his 
proverbial lore. Wisdom is personified in 
the book of Proverbs; ‘but every faculty of 
mind, and every mental quality, and most 
general notions, are either personified and 
turned into agencies, or symbolically trans- 
formed into things, in this book. Diligence, 
for example (who one would think had no 
special bias of his own, and might be an in- 
strument as easily of any passion or tendency 
as of Wisdom), is stated at the opening of 
the first dissertation to be passionately de- 
voted to diving for the pearls of Wisdom in 
the sullen waters of Oblivion; but instead 
of forgetting himself, as one would expect, 
after this Lethean bathing, he dutifully pro- 
ceeds to string them around the “neck of 
Memory.” This is a mere specimen of the 
foolish sort of abstractions made in almost 
every page. A person with the silken clue of 
wisdom is stated in the next page to be equal 
to threading every labyrinth of life: more- 
over, 

“The rampant Minotaur of ignorance shall 

perish at thy coming, 


And thine enfranchised fellows hail thy white 
victorious sails.” 


We will not say that ignorance is too neg- 
ative a condition of mind for any personifica- 
tion. Ignorance was personified by Bunyan 
as “a brisk lad that came out of the Country 
of Conceit;” to turn him into a devouring 
Minotaur was reserved for the genius of Mr. 
Tupper. Elsewhere we are told that “Power 
hath ordained nothing which Economy saw 
not needful.” Mr.:Tupper might as well per- 
sonify Management as Economy ; but it would 
not have sounded grand enough to say that 
God made nothing for which He had not 
found a use. It would be an endless task to 


illustrate this monomania for abstraction. 
Prudence keeps honesty in a leash. Taste 
has “airy speed and wily doublings.” “ Free- 
dom is father of the honest, and sturdy Inde- 
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pendence is his brother ;” and “ these three” 
(the Honest, his Father Freedom, and his 
Uncle Independence, we suppose) “ with heart 
and hand dwell together in unity.” Else- 
where we are told, in the course of the same 
dissertation, of the honest man, that “ Free- 
dom gloweth in his eyes, and Nobleness of 
Nature at his heart, and Independence took a 
crown and fixed it.on his head.” So strange 
is Mr. Tupper’s mixture of abstract meta- 
phors, that Freedom and Nobleness have 
here melted into mere qualities of mind, while 
Uncle Independence takes an active part in 
the coronation. Itmay seem unjust to take 
these foolish abstractions out of their context; 
but our readers may easily satisfy themselves 
that in their context they are quite as mean- 
ingless and abrupt as they are here. Noth- 
ing leads up tothem. Nothing follows them. 
We are expected to be interested in the mere 
statement, for instance, that Prodigality hath 
a sister Meanness, who “ often” “Otiliveth 
him ;—that she has lean lips and red eyes, 
and he a slouching gait and maudlin speech ; 
—there they are left, and we hear no more of 
them. ' 

If there be any thing more curious than 
Mr. Tupper’s love of abstractions, it is per- 
haps his occasional metaphysics. For in- 
stance, he is great on the universal triunity, 
not only in every individual thing, but in 
“things” as such. The “ idea ” of a“ thing,” 
he says, is its soul; the “ name” of the thing 
is its “ mind ;” and the “ matter” of a thing 
is its “ body ;” 

“Compacted three in one, as all things else 
within the universe, 

Nothing canst thou add to them, and nothing 

take away ; for all have these proportions— 

The thought, the word, the form combining in 
the thing, 

All separate, yet harmonising well, and mingled 
each with other ; 

One whole in several parts, yet each part spread- 
ing to a whole.” 

That Names combine with Thoughts in 
Things, is an assertion novel, we take it, to 
Nominalists and Realists alike. How do they: 
accomplish that very difficult feat? We can 
conceive that Mr. Tupper’s name may in some 
sense have influenced his mind, and been thus 
absorbed into his constitution; but admitting 
that the name is essential to the continuity of 
his personal essence, we are puzzled to know 
how the same process takes place for inani- 
mate objects; and also, if it be so, from which 





of the many languages of earth the name 
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that is to be part of the inseparable trinity of 
their being is to be selected. 

We are weary of Mr. Tupper; and may 
pass very briefly over those aspects of his 
Proverbial Philosophy which gain for it the 
name of, poetry,—the spurious imagination, 
and the spurious sentiment ; as both of these, 
especially the former, have been incidentally 
illustrated in the course of what we have al- 
ready said. Mr. Tupper’s imagination is, we 
need not say, at once false and tumid. It is 
false; for in straining after an illustration for 
single aspects of things, he keeps the essence 
of his subject so little in his mind, that the 
only use of such fancy as he has appears to 
be to prevent the reader from thinking of his 
theme by the constant grating of false imagery. 
He wishes to say that ordinary men are lim- 
ited to the life of sense; and he states that 
“ the palings of the park of sense enthral the 
captured roebuck.” In another passage, 
“ universal man” is rescued by “ love” from 
the “ hell-hounds of his doings.” In a third 
place, the soul is 

‘ A bison in the prairie, 

Hunted by those trooping wolves the many sin- 
ful yesterdays.” 

In alk these, as in hundreds of other similar 

and quite equally absurd passages, am impres- 

sive moral lé8son is, we presume, intended ; 

while the obvious ideas suggested are — 

whether or not a roebuck can take a paling,— 

whether “universal man” can run at all; and 

if so, whether as fast or faster than his own 

“ doings,”—and whether a soul could ever be 

overtaken by a number of yesterdays; if so, 

which of them would arrive first. If this be 

Mr. Tupper’s fancy, what he means for im- 

agination is more absurd still. We conclude 

the following is intended to be overwhelming : 

“THE DREAM OF AMBITION. 

“ T left the happy fields that smile around the 

village of Content, 

And sought with wayward fect the torrid desert 

of Ambition. 

Long time, parched and weary, I travelled that 

burning sand, 

And the hooded basilisk and adder were strewed 

in my way for palms ; 

Black scorpions thronged me round, with sharp 

uplifted stings, 

Seeming to mock me as I ran; (then I guessed 

it was a dream,— 

But life is oft so like a dream, we know not 

where we are.) 

So I toiled on, doubting in myself, up a steep 

gravel cliff, 

Whose yellow summit shot up far into the brazen 
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And quickly I was wafted to the top, as upon 
unseen wings 

Carrying me upward like a leaf: (then I thought 
it was a dream,— 

Yet life is oft so like a dream, we know not 
where we are.) 

So I stood on the mountain, and behold! befor~ 
me a giant pyramid, 

And I clomb with eager haste its high and diffi 

cult steps ; 

For I longed, like another Belus, to mount up,, 
yea to heaven, 

Nor sought I rest until my feet had spurned the 
crest of earth. 


“Then I sat on my granite throne under the 

burning sun, 

And the world lay smiling beneath me, but I 
was wrapt in flames ; 

(And I hoped, in glimmering consciousness, that 
all this torture was a dream,— 

Yet life is oft so like a dream, we know not 

where we are.) 

And anon, as I sat scorching, the pyramid shud- 

dered to its root, 

And I felt the quarried mass leap from its sand 
foundations ; 

Awhile it tottered and tilted, as raised by invisi 
ble levers,— 

(And now my reason spake with me ; I knew it 
was a dream : 

Yet I hushed that whisper into silence, for I 
hoped to learn of wisdom, 

By tracking up my truant thoughts, whereunto 
they might lead.) 

And suddenly, as rolling upon wheels, adown 
the eliff. it rushed, 

And I thought, in my hot brain, of the Musco- 
vites’ icy slope ; 

A thousand yards in a moment we ploughed the 
sandy seas, 

And crushed those happy fields, and that smil- 
ing village, 

And onward, as a living thing, still rushed my 
mighty throne, 

Thundering along, and pounding, as it went 
the millions in my way : 

Before me all was life, and joy, and full-blown 
summer, 

Behind me death and woe, the desert and si- 
moom. 

Then I wept and shrieked aloud, for pity and 
for fear ; 

But might not stop, for, comet-like, flew on the 
maddened mass 

Over the crushing cities, and falling obelisks 
and towers, 

And columns, razed as by a scythe, and high 
domes, shivered as an egg-shell, 

And deep embattled ranks, and women, crowded 
in the streets, 

And chiidren, kneeling as for mercy, and all 1 
had ever loved, 

Yea, over all, mine awful throne rushed on with 
seeming instinct,— 

And over the crackling forests, and over the 
rugged beach, 

And on with a terrible hiss through the foaming 
wild Atlantic 





sky ; 
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That roared around me as I sat, but could not 
quench my spirit,— 

Still on, through startled solitudes we shattered 
the pavement of the sea, 

Down, down, to that central vault, the bolted 
doors of hell ; : 


And these, with horrid shock, my huge throne 
battered in, 

And on to the deepest deep, where the fierce 
flames were hottest, 

Blazing tenfold as conquering furiously the seas 
that rushed in with me,— 

And there I stopped : and a fearful voice shouted 
in mine ear, 

‘Behold the home of Discontent; behold the 
rest of Ambition !’” 

It was certainly an unpleasant dream, but 
scarcely worth the telling. We don’t at all 
know what the mountain symbolises, or what 
the pyramid at the top symbolises; but the 
Excelsior feeling which urged Mr. Tupper to 
ascend was creditable to him, especially 
amidst so many difficulties; and it was his 
misfortune, not his fault, that the pyramid 
subsequently took so unusual and_ unpleasant 
acourse. That must be a very bad parable 
of the evil ambition which represents a man 
as sitting quiet and terrified while a hot pyra- 
mid runs away with him to hell, destroying 
the “ Village of Content” in its way. Mr. 
Tupper’s fancy is not a little deranged, but 
his imagination foams at the mouth. 

We can only add a word or two as to the 
spurious sentiment which probably imposes 
on many of Mr. Tupper’s audience. We 
have said that it not unfrequently reminds us 
of the worst tone of Mr. Dickens’s worst 
works, What we mean is, a tendency to 
draw pictures of sweet and lovely or blighted 
beings, on purpose to love and weep over; to 
draw a picture, not because it is real, or en- 
graved on the imagination, but because the 
emotions want an occasion for becoming sickly 
and relaxed. Mr. Dickens has got into the 
bad habit, in his Jater works, of creating a 
special lay-figure for this sort of unpleasant 
and unmanly sentiment. The same element 
runs through Mr. Tupper. He is fond of his 
own emotions. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing passage, which begins a dissertation on 
“ Life,” which will illustrate what we mean : 


“OF LIFE. 
“ A child was playing in a garden, a merry little 
child, 
Bounding with triumphant health, and full of 
happy fancies ; 


His kite was floating in the sunshino—but he 
tied the string to a twig, 





And ran among the roses to catch a new-born 
butterfly ; 

His horn-book lay upon a bank, but the pretty 
truant hid it, 

Buried up in gathered grass, and moss, and 
sweet wild-thyme ; 

He launched a paper boat upon the fountain, 
then wayward turned aside, 

To twine some fragrant jessamines about the 
dripping marble : 

So, in various pastime shadowing the schemes 
ot manhood, 

That — boy consumed the golden 


hou 

And I blessed his glowing face, envying the 
merry little child, 

As he shouted with the ecstasy of being, clapping 
his hands for joyfulness : 

For I said, Surely, O Life, thy name is bappt 
ness and hope, 

Thy days are bright, thy flowers are sweet, “and 
pleasure the condition of thy gift. 

“A youth was walking in the moonlight, walk- 
ing not alone, 


For a fair and gentle maid leant on his trembling 
arm : 


Their whispering was still of beauty, and the 
- light of love was in their eyes, 
Their twin young hearts had not a thought un- 
vowed to love and beauty,” &c. 


This sort of stuff is for ever recurring in Mr. 
Tupper. Not merely emotional weakness, but 
a pride in it, is too common, Literary men 
are obliged, we suppose, to think nowadays 
for the express purpose of writing; but to 
manufacture maudlin states of the affections, 
in order that you may be able to turn them 
afterwards into type, is to carry the slavery 
too far. That a half-educated class should 
devour this sort of sentiment with something 
like eagerness, we da not wonder. Nothing 
is less easy than for an unpractised reader 
and thinker to distinguish false from true sen- 
timent, especially in writers of a somewhat dif 
ferent grade. 

We may state, before we take leave of Mr. 
Tupper, that he evidently believes himself to 
be in a manner helpless in the hands of his 
Muse. In one place he tells us— 

“ Many — many thoughts ; who can catch 
them all 

The best are ever swiftest winged, the duller lag: 
behind : 

For behold, in these vast themes my mind is as 
a forest in the West, 

And flocking pigeons come in clouds and bend 
the groaning branches.” 

And elsewhere : 

“Enough! the theme is vast; sere me these 
necks of hydra. 


Who shall drive aw ay the thoughts flocking to 
this carcass *’ 
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And in his introduction to the second series : 


“ Still there is an insect swarm, the buzzing cloud 
of image 

Motelike steaming on my sight, and thronging 
my reluctant mind.” 

And the same tone not only pervades all his 

writings, but he arrogates to himself even the 

elevated aims of a prophet in his last appeal 

to his critics : 


“Friend and scholar, lover of the right, mine 
equal kind companion,— 

I prize indeed thy favor, and these sympathies 
are dear : 

Still, if thy heart be little with me, wot thou well, 
my brother, 

I canvass not the smiles of praise, nor dread the 
frowns of censure. 

Through many themes in many thoughts, have 
we held sweet converse ; 

But God alone be praised for mind! He only is 
sufficient. 

And every thought in every theme by prayer had 
been established : 

Who then should fear the face of man, when God 
hath answered prayer ?— 

I speak it not in arrogance of heart, but humbly 
as of justice, , 

I think it not in vanity of soul, but tenderly, for 
gratitude;— 

God hath blest my mind, and taught it many 
truths : 

And I have echoed some to thee, in weakness, 

et sincerely : 

Yea, hana ignorance and error shall have 

marred those lessons of His teaching, 


I stand in mine own Master’s praise, or fall to |. 


His reproof. 

If thou lovest, help me with thy blessing; if 
otherwise, mine shall be for thee ; 

If thou approvest, heed my words ; if otherwise, 
in kindness be my teacher. 

Many mingled thoughts for self have warped my 
better aim ; 

Many motives tempted still, to toil for pride or 

raise ; 

Alas, i. loved pride and praise, like others 
worse or worthier ; 

But hate and fear them now, as snakes that fas- 
tened on my hand: 

Scevola burnt: both hand and crime; but Paul 
flung the viper on the fire : 

He shook it off, and felt no harm: so be it! I 
renounce them. 

Rebuke then, if thou wilt rebuke,—but neither 
hastily nor harshly ; 

Or, if thou wilt commend, be it honestly, of 
right: I work for God and good.” 


This is strong and even solemn language ; 
and there are few, we trust, who would not 
shrink from the assertion that it is the lan- 
guage of conscious cant. But however high 
the aims of a writer may be in the moments 
of his sincerest purpose, we cannot consent to 
abdicate, in deference to any self-assertion of 
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capacity, but, so far as may be, the spirit and 
the moral calibre of the finished result, by the 
best criterion we have. However eagerly, 
then, Mr. Tupper may at times desire “to 
work for God and good ;” however sanguine 
he may at times feel that he has worked for 
ends so sublime; however clearly we may 
recognise the fact, that the mere feebleness of 
a man’s intellectual nature will often give to 
his work a character and tone that in a 
clearer-headed writer would be truly con- 
strued as cant,—we still do not hesitate to say 
that we have not recognised in any work of 
the present day more abundant indications of 
human vanity thanin Mr. Tupper’s Proverdial 
Philosophy. A man even of feeble intellect, 
who works constantly “for God and good,” 
will not waste nine-tenths of his space on the 
most flaring and frivolous ornamentation, or, 
indeed, on any mere ornamentation. He will 
not devote pages to the enumeration of the 
various metaphors by which the “ Words of 
Wisdom” thay be typified. He will not treat 
universal human passions, the force of which 
he personally knows, in language as stilted 
and unreal as that in which he writes of heav- 
enly joys. He would at least be simple an* 
vehement where he finds himself within the 
limits of his owm experience, however grand 
the dimensions to which his words may swell 
in the rarefied atmosphere of imaginary 
worlds. Mr. Tupper is never simple, and 
never eager. With pompous and patronising 
airs that never leave him, he defends the vir- 
tues and attacks the sins; he panegyrises 
prayer in conceited raptures, and seems to 
pique himself on being uniformly complimen- 
tary to his God. We will not deny that he 
generally believes himself to “work for God 
and good ;” but we are quite sure he gener- 
ally does so in just the same tone of mind in 
which he writes “staves” on behalf of the 
Manchester Atheneum. There is no indica- 
tion in his books that he has ever in writing 
them torn away from his ineart the veil of 
sickly literary trifling, to gaze directly on the 
realities of human life. A writer who dedi- 
cates ‘his energies to festooning the virtues 
with vulgar artificial flowers, and making re- 
ligion look ridiculous by the tawdry “ fillagree 
of fancy,” as he terms it, in which he smothers 
faith, may make a temporary sensation under 
special conditions of the public mind, but, in 
spite of good intentions, must soon be not 
only laid aside, but despised by the class which 
his gaudy taste and false sentiment has tem- 





this sort, our right to try, not only the literary 


porarily captivated. May it soon be so! 
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From Honsehold Words. 
HUMAN CHRYSALIS. 

I AM nothing entomologist. It is my 
simple faith—derived from a poem which I 
learnt before I could read—that the butterfly 
is born in a bower. As to whether he is sub- 
sequently christened in a teapot, or whether 
his span of existence is indeed confined to 
one hour’s duration, as the same authority 
went on to state, I have no opinion to offer. 
I have never seen him christened, and never 
seen him die (except by violence), but I have 
seen him in his bower, and that is all suffi- 
cient for me. 

I consider that tliat prying into the most 
private affairs of insect life, which seems to 
be the delight of some persons, is nothing 
less than an impertinent and unwarrantable 
intrusion. _ I wonder how the entomologist, 
upon his part, would like to feel that the 
centipede, for instance, was for ever invading 
his domestic privacy, with a view to the pub- 
lication of notes? Or that the bumble-bee 


‘ (or, it may be, the humble-bee, for I was 


never so superfluous as to ask to look at his 
card) was investigating his minutest actions 
in .order to buzz them about for the informa- 
tion of the insect world ? 

I dislike the toad, becauge he is the reverse 
of a pretty creature, and because I am told 
that he is in the habit of spitting at persons 
—although I am bound to say that he never 
spat at me—but I do not on that account 
consider myself justified in making an inven- 
tory of his spots and printing a catalogue of 
his imperfections, Still less should I dream 
of enclosing him in stone or brick, as though 
he were a nun who had mistaken her .profes- 
sion, and burying him alive (without the 
bread and water) just to gratify my own 
morbid curiosity to see how long he would 
live under those almost unexampled circum- 
stances. The scientific experimentalist would 
be doubtless horrified at the notion of dis- 
tending the poor creature by means of a 
broken tobacco-pipe, balancing him at one 
end of a small plank, and then launching 
him into space by means of a sharp blow 
at the other end, as wicked schoolboys do; 
but, if we had the toad’s own opinion upon 
the subject—and he ought to know—the 
‘man of science would appear the crueller of 
the two. 

Detestable to me is the tardy and inde 
quate reparation of spirits of wine and bottle 


accommodation which such are wont to offer 

to their murdered victims, or that of the 

bed of camphor upon which they lay their 

favorites after having transfixed them with a 

pin. 

My investigations of natural history have 

been unattended with either prying or cruelty, 

while my observation has been directed to 

higher subjects. I am a student of the 

human chrysalis—of the embryo state of man. 

As a fellow of one of the largest colleges in 

England, I may be supposed to have had 

some opportunities for this pursuit, and I 
have availed myself of them largely. The 

undergraduate world has been ‘laid bare be- 
fore me asa colony of unconscious bees is 
laid bare through their glass hive to the spee- 
tator. Honesty compels me to admit that 
the parallel there ceases. In our hive there 
is no queen, a considerable number of drones, 
and- very few busy bees, But—as I antici- 
pated when I injudiciously ventured to borrow: 
a figure from science—I have already entan- 
gled myself in a metaphor. The bee is, I 
understand, born a bee as the poet is born a 
poet, and I was about to speak of chrysales 
only—embryo conditions.. 

How interesting it would be to narrate—I 
do not say to read—the innumerable diversi- 
ties, as manifested at the university, of the 
early stage of the lawyer, of the statesman, 
of the physician, of the soldier, of the divine, 
and of the irreclaimable scamp. It ma 
imagined perhaps that these things m 
pretty evident from the context; that the ‘ 
fledged barrister is always striving to fly on ¥ 
his learned young friends, forensically, a ; 
overwhelm them with crude but specious, 
argument; that the sucking statesman des” 
lights to give his ideas upon “ the glorious 
constitution of the country, sir,” to the Union 
debating society, whether it will or no; that 
the son of Aisculapius is always purchasing, 
or procuring by less justifiable means, de- 
ceased cats, dogs, ana donkeys, as interesting 
subjects; that the boy-warrior devotes him- 
self less to study than to the cultivation of. 
his moustachios; that the adolescent divine 
is a serious young man with views and pecu- 
liar waistcoat, and that the growing scamp 
has got Insolvent Court already stamped upon 
his youthful brow. Now these suppositions, 
however natural, are by no means corrécti 
The boy (at college) is not very often the 











father to the man; his future profession has 











~ been generally chosen for him, independent 
of his own wishes; but his university career 
is run, on the other hand, according to his 
natural disposition. 

This subject is a far too extensive one to 
be treated at length, in a short paper such as 
the present, and I must content myself with 
speaking of one class only, and of one exam- 
ple of it. 

Wonderful as the development is from 
grub to butterfly in the insect, there is a still 
more striking change which is constantly tak- 
ing place in the human—namely, that from 
butterfly to grub. The transformation of 
the gorgeously apparelled and _bejewelled 
under-graduate into the respectable, black- 
and-white, golosh-wearing, umbrella-carrying 
divine. 

From their matriculation to their degree 
these are oftentimes the most gorgeous ephe- 
mere that glitter upon the surface of univer- 
sity life : 





plumed insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea ;” 
dragon-flies, green and golden— 
“« that pass 
Over the gleam of the living grass,” 

in the courts of their respective colleges. 
Between their degree and their voluntary 
theological examination, the shadow of re- 
spectability begins to creep at least as high as 
their legs. They no longer wear bright blue 
trousers with a stripe; their boots are thicker 
soled, and cease to be made of polished 
leather. After this short purgatory they are 
ordained, grow sombre, and bury themselves 
in Welsh or Cornish curacies. 

Ihave known scores of inverted chrysales 
of this description, and I know many still. 

Jack—what am I saying ?—the Reverend 
John Williams, curate of Betty-something in 
Caernarvonshire, was a notable instance of 
this. He drove the neatest dog-carts, wore 
the completest cutaways, carried the most 
elegant green umbrella—it was like a fairy’s 
wand—of any man of his time. If a tablet 
had been put to Jack’s virtues while at the 
University, I think the best we could have 
said of him would have been, “He was a 
capital good fellow, and never missed a 
double at pool.” Now, the enthusiastic 
reader may here imagine that a capital good 
fellow is not the sort of material out of which 
a divine should be made. I have my own 
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opinion on that subject likewise, but at pres- 
ent my business is only with the matter of 
fact John Williams. He was certainly a fast 
young man. The four corners of his college 
cap were wont to droop over his twinkling 
eyes, like ivy leaves upon the brow of the 
youthful Bacchus ; the wood which ought to 
have sustained them horizontally, having 
been broken to pieces in some convivial strug- 
gle. His gown, also, from the same cause, 
used to hang in such tattered strips as would 
have caused him to be taken up, in afy other 
than an university town, as a rogue and vaga- 
bond. This seedy academical costume of 
his, contrasted strangely with the splendor 
and fashion of his other garments. So high 
and stiff were his all-rounders, that his head 
could not be moved independent of his body, 
which rotated like a trussed fowl upon a spit; 
the golden chain which connects one waist- 
coat pocket with the other, was like a ship’s 
cable ; his shirt was of many colors, and curi- 
ously and richly fastened at the wrists by 
turquoise studs. His legs—that is to say, his 
trousers — were striped with yellow, and 
green, and red, like a geological strata map ; 
and his face reflected a mind serene, and 
more than satisfied with his personal appear 
ance. He had generally, a pocketful of visit- 
ing cards, with “ Wine with me after hall, old 
boy,” written’ upon each of them. In the 
centre of his sitting-room table he kept an 
expanding cigar-case for the use of all comers, 
which he¥l fifty weeds. He was for these 
and other reasons, one of the most popular 
men in the college. 

To see him come into the divinity lecture- 
room (where he had, of course, to make his 
appearance pretty often, since he wus des- 
tined for the ministry) always at full speed, 
and with scarcely asecond of time to spare 
before the door closed, was an interesting 
sight. Upon one occasion, Jack, who gene- 
rally sat in my neighbornood was very boast- 
ful about the footing on which he stood with 
the Professor. “As he took my card, just 
now,” every man gives up his card at each 
attendance, for, only by the number of cards 
at the end of the term, is it known how many 
lectures he has kept,—“ the doctor nodded,” 
said Jack; “ you seedy chaps pass in without 
any particular notice being taken of you; 
but the old trump bowed to me.” 

I happened to be winning with the reverend 
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—I mean with Jack Williams—upon that 
particular evening, and a very noisy Wine it 
was. It had begun after hall, as usual, and 
we had intended to go to chapel, but had 
stayed on, and chapel was now over. It had 
been proposed and carried, nem. con., that 
the hour had arrived when brandy-punch 
would be preferable to wine, or, at all events, 
a seasonable change. 

Everybody was smoking, with the excep- 
tion of two young gentlemen, each of whom 
had volunteered a song at the same time, and 
declining to give way to his rival, was singing 
his own melody; in the one case it was a 
sentimental ballad, in the other, a comic song. 
The fiddlers—Jack was fond of secular music 
—were scraping incessantly in the next 
room. The noise was at its climax, and the 
atmosphere something like that of the black 
hole of Calcutta after the first hour, when 
there came a knock at the door. Jack had 
‘ound it more comfortable by this time to sit 
with his legs upon the table, so that we saw a 
greater expanse than before of the yellow, and 
green, and red. 

The knock at the door being repeated, 
Jack. called out, rather savagely, “ Come in!” 
We could not see who it was at first, on ac- 
count of the atmosphere ; but the new arrival 
was clearly only a freshman, since he sneezed 
and coughed like one who could not stand 
the smoke,—an accomplishment which only 
comes at the university by degrees. When 
his face became visible, however, that of our 
poor host became sadly changed. He tried 
to get up on his strata legs and apologise; 
but legs and tongue refused their offices. 
That divinity bow had come home to him with 
a vengeance: he had given the wrong card 
to that Trump the Professor, and had asked 
that august personage himself, to wine with 
him. 

The Doctor happened to belong to that 
then new order of Dons who opined that 
greater social intercourse should take place 
between the authorities and the under- 
graduates, and had therefore accepted the in- 
vitation. He did not, however, upon this 


Poor "Jack himself never quite recovered 
from this contretemps, and was plucked by 
the Professor for his first Voluntary Theolog- 
ical (as the young man affirmed) through 
spite. Ihave my doubts whether there were 
not other reasons for his failure in that 
ordeal. Jack had the credit of being the 
first man who took that famous geographical 
view of Gamaliel,—namely, that he was a 
mountain in Thrace, at whose feet Saint Paul 
was brought up; and who described the pro- 
fession of the first Gentile convert to be that 
of music, because we learn that he was the 
leader of the Italian band. 

The Reverend John Williams, curate of 
Betty-something in Caernarvonshire, came up 
to spend a week or two with me at college 
last summer. He wore a suit of rather rusty 
black, with bluchers at one end of it; and a 
not very good hat at the other: and he car- 
ried a cotton umbrella, inferior in bulk only 
to that of Mrs. Gamp. With this weapon he 
was very nearly breaking all the newly painted 
windows in our college clfpel. He said it 
would be better so, than that they should be 
allowed to break the second commandment. 
I endeavored to calm hith by the assurance 
that that did not meet the case, since the 
representations were like nothing in nature, 
but only resembled the willow-pattern images 
of the Chinese ; but I was only partially suc 
cessful. He allowed that I was right so far, 
but that the impious attempt had neverthe- 
less been made. 

He boasted to me that though he had 
twelve children, and but little money of his 
own, he had yet declined to insure his life, 
since that was gambling. I understood from 
him that another terror must needs be added 
to death for those who expire in Betty-some- 
thing, because he always improves a demise 
by asermon. Even the little children in his 
parish are frightened when they get ill, lest 
they should die, and be put in a tract. 

When I ventured to recall to Jack’s mind 
the above incident of his asking the Divinity 
Professor to a social entertainment, he re- 
quested me, curtly, not to revive humiliating 





particular occasion, remain with us long. 





antecedents, 
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Correspondence of the Boston Traveller. 
ANOTHER PITCAIRN’S ISLAND AND JOHN 
ADAMS. 


Care Town, South weaned 
March 3, 1858. 

Tuts day certain facts came to my knowl- 
edge almost as startling as romance, and 
which can be compared to nothing but the 
narrative of John Adams and his little colony 
on Pitcairn’s Island in the Pacific. 

In the South Atlantic Ocean, in longitude 
12° 48’ West, latitude 37° South, is a grou 
of three small islands, the largest of which 1s 
called Tristan d’Achunna, Portuguese words, 
as the group was discovered by Portuguese 
navigators. The islands are nearly equi- 
distant from St. Helena and the Cape of 
Good Hope, it being 1500 miles to each and 
both of them, making with the group a nearly 
equi-lateral triangle. Only one of them, Tris- 
tan d’Achunna, has since been inhabited, and 
this by a mere handful of human beings, just 
about equal in number to the Pitcairn colony, 
between which and this there was another 
agreeable resemblance in the character of the 

atriarchal heads of each island. Though 
incqnsiderable inesize, its highest peak rises 
to the elevation of 8256 feet above the level 
of the sea. The island is about 15 miles in 
circumference, and the coast on the north 
rises almost perpendicularly 1000 feet or more. 
A level then commences, forming a table land, 
and extending towards the centre of the 
island, from which the central peak rises to 
which I have referred, not unlike in appear- 
ance to the Peak of Teneriffe, as seen from 
the sea. This island has been claimed by the 
English, as all others lying on the great 
routes of commerce, though without. any a 
parent justice, since they did not discover it, 
and the inhabitants are Americans, Dutch 
and Danes, as well as English. In 1861, 
there were 16 families on the island, number- 
ing 86 members; at one time there were 100. 
Such was the solitary home of these few and 
poor mortals in mid-ocean, their nearest 
neighbors 1500 miles distant, cut off from all 
human sympathy, and almost from all human 
knowledge, without society, without friends, 
without schools and books, and without those 
religious instructions and hopes which sustain 
the heart in loneliness and sorrow, and make 
even solitude social, and the desert to bud and 
blossom as the rose. Besides this, they were 
always obliged.to live on the poorest and 
most stinted fare, while at times starvation 
itself stared them in the face, for they had 
but a few acres bearing grass and admitting 
of cultivation, whose productions they sold 
to American whalers who called occasionally 
for water and small supplies, but whose visits 
could not be expected much longer, as other 
whaling grounds were becoming more invit- 





ing. Under these actual sufferings, with fears 
of privation, twenty-five out of the little band 
of one hundred residents left the island two 
rears since, to seek their fortune in the United 
tates, paying for their passage in a whale- 
ship, with their stock of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and potatoes, 

Those who remained were reduced to hard 
straits, and the Bishop of Cape Town, Dr. G. 
Gray, hearing of their condition, last year 
made a visit to the island in a British man- 
of-war to ascertain their state from his per- 
sonal observation, and persuade them, if he 
judged it best, to leave the desolate island for 
the Cape, where laborers were much needed, 
and they could not fail of immediate employ- 
ment and supplies. The object could not be 
accomplished then, but a few days since the 
Bishop left the Cape again on his benevolent 
mission, and long before this reaches you, 
nothing unexpected preventing, all of these 
lonely inhabitants of the mid-ocean rock will 
have become inhabitants of the Cape. 

The Bishop found that the only habitable 
plot upon this small mountain island was a 
plain or shelf of land formed from the debris 
of the overhanging cliffs, a plain about four 
miles long and from half a mile to a mile 
wide, The soil is poor, and has been nearly 
worn out by cultivation without -manuring. 
There is a good growth of grass, but no hay 
is made, or not enough to make any consider- 
able quantity of manure. The islanders raised 
some potatoes and other vegetables, and have 
an abundance of the purest water.. Besides 
this, they had among themselves, numbering 
75 souls, 200 head of cattle, 300 sheep, 100 
pigs, and 500 fowls and ducks, all worth from 
$5000 to $6000. 

This island, like all others near the coast 
of Africa, on the eastern side of the Atlantic, 
is of volcanic origin, and covered with ‘lava. 
I have heretofore remarked that its highest 
peak is more than 8200 feet above the level 
of the sea, and at the very summit, as the 
Bishop affirms, there is a small lake in the 
crater of an extinct volcano. He and his 
party attempted to ascend it, but after scram- 

ling and fagging up 6000 feet, they were 
obliged to retrace their steps, as the summit 
became enveloped in clouds, and the rain 
poured in torrents. The ascent was very 
difficult, and in some places dangerous, while 
the descent was wt less 80, the party a 
one time thinking they must use a sounding- 
line, by reason of the caves and deep holes, 
and the thick clouds. Half the boys on the 
island went up with the party, and while his 
Grace the Right Reverend was trembling and 
pressing on as he could, the boys skipped 
about like young antelopes, making fun and 
frolic of what. made one of the most serious 
episodes in the Bishop’s life. On the smail 
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plain the Bishop observed very distinctly the 
craters of several extinct volcanoes. There is 
only one kind of tree on the island, and a 
small variety of flowers. A stunted tree-fern 
is quite abundant; also several varieties of 
ferns and heaths; together with a geranium 
bearing a very small flower; a plant of which 
the islanders make tea, and which they prefer 
to that of the Chinese plant; a long grass 
with which they thatch their houses; the 
sorrel plant, and a few others. There are no 
animals except what have been brought to 
the island, and the thrush and partridge are 
the only land birds. The albatross, the Cape 
hen, and other sea birds, are however numer- 
ous, but worthless. 

There is no bay, and the landing with a 
north wind, is difficult, if not dangerous. 
Among the islanders the Bishop found two 
old sailors; one 73 and the other 81 years 
old, who said they had served in the same 
ship with Lord Nelson in all his battles, and 
who were unwilling to move to the Cape on 
account of their age. Still, if the others re- 
moved, it would be impossible for them to re- 
main, since they could hardly maintain them- 
selves without the boat they kept, and yet 
there would not be hands enough left to man 
it. Besides, they have large families of grown- 
up.daughters, who can do but little here ex- 
cept cultivate the ground. Naturally, they 
were anxious to leave. The grown-up sons of 
nearly all the families had generally betaken 
themselvesto the sea for support, leaving a 
female population considerably larger than 
the male. The men are English, American, 
Dutch and Danes, whose wives have come, for 
the most part, from the island of St. Helena, 
whose children the Bishop represents as fine, 
healthy, active, and modest young men and 
women. The houses are, for the most part, 
about equal to a common laborer’s cottage in 
England, being built of stone, and thatched 
with long grass, very naturally. The furni- 
ture was not remarkable for é€tra quality or 
quantity. 

The most remarkable member of this little 
community, its real patriarch and John Adams, 
was a man of the name of Taylor, whose 
Christian name is not given, though both 
should be written in letters of gold, and be 
handed down through all history. He had 
tived in London, if he was not born there, 
and had heard the Bishop preach there. Ap- 
prised of the Bishop’s approach, he and a 
party of his islanders went to the beach to 
welcome Dr. Gray, as he and his companions 
landed. He at once recognized the Bishop, 
und was overjoyed to find that the reports 
which had come to the island respecting the 
Bishop’s visit and object were true. The 
Bishop was at once taken to Mr. Taylor’s 
humble abode, a small stone building, which 





had been his sleeping chamber, his school- 
room and his chapel. Since the reduction of 
the population by the emigration of twenty- 
five to the United States, he has had a sleep- 
ing room in another house, and it being su- 
erbly furnished with a small bed and a chair, 
Mr. Taylor insisted that it should be occupied 
by his Grace the Lord Bishop, while the cap- 
tain of the ship-of-war, another officer, and 
the boat’s crew, stretched their bodies upon 
the benches in the school-room and chapel. 
It seems that this good man, moved by a pious 
and befievolent heart, years ago came to this 
desolate island for the purpose of teaching the 
little community the common branches of ed- 
ucation and religion, acting at the same time 
the schoolmaster and the missionary. Most 
of the children had been under the instruction 
of Mr. Taylor, of whom the greater part 
could read fairly, write neatly, and perform 
the common operations in arithmetic. He 
kept school a part of every day, and a night 
school twice a week for the benefit of th 
older children who had left the school. The 
children were very shy, and when the Bishop 
went in to examine the school it was difficu.t 
to get them to speak. Mr- Taylor had been 
supported by a small sum contributed by some 
generous individual of the Cape, which was 
nearly exhausted. Still he was intending to 
hold out to the last, if the people did not emi- 
grate, receiving his entire support from them, 
who were to furnish him with food and wait 
upon him, and present him at the beginning 
of the year with the sum of $60, to provide 
him with clothes. Still he was content and 
happy, even in this cheerless spot of earth, 
cut off to a great extent from society, and 
from communication with the rest of the world, 
while at the same time he had a lively tem- 
perament, and greatly enjoyed society and 
intelligent conversation. e had also in- 
structed both the children and the parents in 
religion, making his schoolroom a house of 
God, and to some, it is believed, it became they 
gate of Heaven. The Bishop preached every 
an except one while he was there, above 
fifty individuals attending, all of whom had a 
Bible and a Prayer Book, which had been 
supplied by an English society, and when 
prayer was offered all devoutly knelt; end be- 
sides, they were able to chant the Psalms and 
Canticles. Throughout the year Mr. Taylor , 
had prayer according to the Episcopal form 
every morning and evening. The evening 
the Bisho did not preach Mr. Taylor took his 
place, addressing his people in an earnest, af- 
fectionate manner, which even the Bishop 


could not but admire. As faryas the Bisho 
could judge, religious exercises—and he would 
hope, true religion also—oceupied a higher 
place in the minds of these simple people, 





and made more of a real business of life with 
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them, than with almost any other community 
he had ever known; and he could not but 
bear his testimony to the fact that, so far as 
he could form an opinion, this devoted, self- 
denying man, who had given up so much to 
serve his master in the persons of these his 
members, has been very largely blessed in 
drawing souls to tle worship of their God 
and the knowledge of their Lord and Saviour, 
of whom more or less will have occasion to 
praise God to all eternity that this humble 
servant of His was prompted to come to this 





solitary island. 


Having made his plans for removing these 
out-of-the-world people to the Cape, the 
Bishop left them with the assurance of a 
speedy return, and before this they are mov- 
ing amid the busy population of Cape Town, 
mingling again in intelligent and cultivated 
society, attending the schools, and listening 
once more to the sound of the church-going 
bells, which had almost passed from their 
memories. 

“Oh solitude! what are thy charms,” when 
even such rugged natures sigh to quit it ? 





WE cannot resist extracting the account of a 
terrible eruption that occurred in the Bay of 
Fonseca in 1835 from a mountain supposed to 
be long extinct :—‘* Towards the close of 1834 
some slight shocks of earthquake were felt, but 
no one suspected the cause, earthquakes being 
too common an occurrence in those regions to 
excite any notice, unless more than usually 
severe. However, on the morning of the 20th 
of January a loud noise was heard, as from 
salvos of innumerable artillery, apparently pro- 
ceeding from various parts of the gulf, and an 
enormous coal-black cloud rolled up high above 
the summit of Cosiquina, which was entirel 
concealed by it.. Every one noticed this cloud, 
but no one appeared to divine its cause, or 
whence it proceeded. The cloud, however, 
spread with terrible rapidity, filling the whole 
atmosphere and soon rendering it as dark as the 
interior of a mine; the sun disappeared as com- 
pletely as if it had been annihilated ; the ap- 
proach of night could only be told by the clock, 
and it was a night enlivened by no moon or 
star. All the heavenly bodies appeared to have 
been blotted out, and the candles and torches 
that were kindled ‘shone but feebly for a few 
yards, so that the inhabitants of the same house 
went about groping and calling to one another 
in this awful gloom. To the terrors of this 
total darkness, resembling that described in 
«Exodus as falling on the Egyptians, was soon 
added another, still more oppressive to the vital 
powers ; the atmosphere became filled with a 
fine ash, which pained the eyes more than the 
most intense light, and made it scarcely possible 
to breathe, and people were obliged to dip hand- 
kerchiefs in water as the only method of pro- 
curing any air fit to take into the lungs. At 
intervals was heard a tremendous roar of sub- 
, terranean artillery, as if a thousand cannon were 
fired together, and the noise from the gulf side 
was like that of a naval engagement in which 
all the navies in the world were contending, the 
detonations being heard for several hundred 
miles. The lower animals were as much terri- 
fied as men; herds of cattle, belonging to old 
Chinandega, catne rushing out of the fields into 
the town, and wild beasts mingled with them 
without attempting to harm them. As in the 
days of the Deluge, universal terror had estab- 


lished universal peace; and panthers, pumas, 
and cuzotes fled with troops of deer from the 
woods, and joined the flocks of goats and sheep 
without attempting to attack them ; while hawks 
and eagles perched upon the house-tops quietly 
among the pigeons; and the very owls and bats 
fled from their hiding places, as if even for these 
night-loving creatures the volcanic darkness 
was too thick and oppressive ; the wildest ani- 
mals seemed to have quite lost their ordinary 
fear of man.” “I spoke at Chinandega with 
many eye-witnesses of this occurrence, and they 
even then turned pale as they told of the terrors 
of the 20th of January, 1835, and of the days 
immediately succeeding it. The people fied in 
a mass to the capital, Leon, forty miles off, but 
there the darkness and difficulty of breathing 
was scarcely less than in their own homes.”— 
Economist—in a review of Scherzer’s Travels in 
Central America. 





MANUFACTURED Buitp1nc Materia. — 
A species of concrete, in which ashes are a prin- 
cipal ingredient, has of late been advantageously 
introduced for building purposes in Paris. One 
manufacturing firm is reported to utilize most 
of their waste in the working up of this new 
material. So rapidly has this artificial stone 
been improved that it is said that slabs for floors 
are now —— metres long by six metres 
wide, which, being laid all in one piece, no 
beams or vaulting are necessary underneath. 
The inventor of this material fabricates as hard 
ag the best stone all the parts of a house—cellars, 
drains, paving flags, sinks, walls, floors, roofs, 
exterior ornaments—without any wood or brick. 
By this process the house, however large it may 
be, is a monolith ; and this monolith equals, at 
least ih solidity, masonry of hewn stone, and 
costs much less than the coarsest building in 
rabble. Another kind of material lately intro- 
duced for building walls of houses is composed 
of stone-cutters’ spolts or chips, coarse gravel, 
sand and lime, mixed into a mortar, at the rate 
of one part of lime to eight parts of the other 
ingredients. Moveable molds are set to form 
the walls, and the mixture shoveled in and left 
to-harden, and then the mold is raised for an- 
other course. . 
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From The Press, 
DISPATCHES FROM At. GEORGE’S CHESS 


Tne chess world (for a chess world there 
is, although it is seldom brought into contact 
with any other of the fifty worlds into which 
society is so curiously cross-divided) has re- 
ceived an impulse sufficient to arouse it from 
its usual meditative tranquillity. A general 
chess conflagration seems to be kindling just 
when the political and the fashionable world 
begin to “ pale their ineffectual fires” in the 
approaching dawn of the recess. The matches 
which have produced this startling effect. are 
not of the Lucifer order, but will burn longer 
and more steadily than the patent night-lights 
or Palmer’s best stearine. To convey our 
views in a more familiar metaphor, Mr. Paul 
Morphy, the champion of the American chess, 
is in the field, and prepared to joust with all 
comers. And putting aside a set match with 
Mr. Léwenthal (now actually pending), and 
another with Mr. Staunton also on the tapis 
—the event of neither of which can we assume 
to prejudge—thus far he has kept his ground 
triumphantly. Though occasionally beaten, 
he has scored a considerable majority of 
games against every player whom he has en- 
eountered, including several of our first Eng- 
lish celebrities. And this with a “ gallery” 
of strangers, and at the age of twenty-one. 
A few years since Mr. Stanley, a Canadian, 
was supposed to be No. 1 among Trans-atlan- 
tic chessplayers. But He was never what in 
the old country we should call first-rate, and 
soon, unfortunately, fell into habits inconsist- 
ent with excellence in any intellectual pur- 
suits. When a few months since we read of 
the appearance of an American phenomenon 
(our present visitor), who was to “ whip all 
creation” in the chequered field, we confess 
that we felt somewhat sceptical. The lan- 
guage of the West is singularly tinged with 
Oriental hyperbole, and puffing, under the 
auspices of Mr. Barnum, has attained the dig- 
nity of a science. We thought of the Feejee 
mermaid and the woolly horse—of the hunter 
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prejudices. The games were brilliant, but 
they were played chiefly against third-rates, 
with whom it might be safe to take liberties, 
So dashing a style would perhaps prove fatal 
when tried against wary veterans, trained in 
defence and tenacious of the smallest advan- 
tage once gained. Such were our previous 
impressions and those of many abler judges 
—impressions not destitute of some & prioré 
probability. But we were mistaken—we con- 
fess it frankly and deliberately—utterly and 
absolutely mistaken. Mr. Morphy needs no 
aid either of “yarn” or “ whole cloth” (we 
adopt the latest American metaphors) to es- 
tablish his claims as an extraordinary genius 
in his own line. This is no place for discuss- 
ing the value of chess, either as a recreation 
or as a test of intellectual power. Enough to 
say, that its living votaries are legion, includ- 
ing many men (like Messrs. Staunton and 
Buckle, now the first names in English chess) 
of high literary or professional distinction; 
and that itis historically associated with recol- 
lections of Charles XII., Napoleon, and other 
“* Dead, but sceptre’d monarchs, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Our present purpose is to claim for our distin- 
guished visitor, as a gifted and accomplished 
chessplayer, the praise to which he is entitled 
in that character even from the non-chessplay- 
ing world. 

“Not to put too fine a point upon it,” as 
Dickens would say, the qualifications requisite 
for excellence in chess are principally four— 
1. Inventive power, for original combinations; 
2. Power of analysis, seen chiefly in working 
out the possible results of a given position; 
3. Temperament—a word which we purposely 
use somewhat vaguely; 4. Memory. Of 
course it is easy to except to this division as 
imperfect and inaccurate, but it is our object 
to write for multitudes who are neither fin- 
ished chessplayers nor metaphysicians. Un- 
der the first head, then, we would say that 
Mr. Morphy’s invention seems marvellous. 
He is eminently an attacking player, and his 
schemes for harassing his adversary are as’ 


who could whip his weight in wild cats, and | various as they are brilliant. You might play 


of the mare whose rapid transit past successive 


with him for a year without being able to af- 


milestones gave the country the appearance of | firm, as Cicero did of Hortensius, “ Novi 
a continuous churchyard. Even the report of | omnes hominis petitiones.” - Chessplayers will 


the New York “ Chess Congress,” where the 


understand us when we say that his assaults 


young amateur from New Orleans won, unless | remind us of the fiery onslaught of Mr. Coch- 
our memory fails us, eighty-one games out of| rane, but will bear scrutiny better. And here 





eighty-four, did not ,completely dispel our|we may remark (though conscious that we 
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are trespassing on other divisions of our sub- 
ject) that Mr. Morphy’s style of play is singu- 
larly fearless—more so, we must confess, than 
any which we have yet seen opposed to it. 
He is ready, for instance, to give or accept 
any of the most critical “ gambits,” instead of 
confining himself to the safer openings at 
present in fashion. This adds greatly to the 
spectator’s pleasure. We remember how 
-auch disappointment was caused at the time 
of Mr. Staunton’s conflict with M. St. Amant 
by the pertinacious refusal of the latter to 
answer “ K.P.2” with K.P.2.” The Ameri- 
ean champion dislikes the anomaly of a “ close 
opening.” And well he may; for, secondly, 
his great power of analysis tells most in in- 
volved and complicated positions. Aided by 
a wonderful knowledge of chess-books and of 
the recorded games of the best players, he 
aims (and generally with success) at looking 
farther forward than his antagonist’s coup 
d’eil can reach, confident that none of the 
thousand intermediate variations have been 
overlooked. Play a dozen back games with 
him, and you will fail to show him a contin- 
gency which he had not contemplated. Mr. 
Morphy’s temperament, thirdly, is much in 
his favor. Look at him as he plays. You 
are at first struck principally by the roomy 
forehead, clear eye, and fine well-placed ear ; 
but when you have observed him long or fre- 
quently, you discover that he is never flurried, 
never nervous—that a defeat does not dis- 
courage nor a victory elate him. Young as 
he is, he is always calm and self-possessed, 
whether in the quiet circle of the St. George’s 
Club or in the noisier gallery of the Chess 
Divan, and is, consequently, as sure as any 
player we ever saw to do his own powers jus- 
tice under the mental tension of a long match 
and the trials of temper which frequently at- 
tend it. We'must here record the pleasure 
with which we have witnessed both the kind, 
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ers to their formidable competitor, and also 
the unassuming courtesy which invariably 
marks Mr. Morphy’s demeanor. Fourthly. 
A few words under the head of memory and 
we have done. Mr. Morphy seems to forget 
nothing, from the game which he himself 
played yesterday to that which he read in the 
Chess Chronicle a year ago. He has more 
than once puzzled English players with 
“ dodges” of their own invention which they 
had actually forgotten. But perhaps his most 
wonderful performances have been those ir 
which memory and imagination seem to work 
together—we mean games played blindfold, 
or without sight of a board. Philidor played 
three such games at once successfully against 
skilful antagonists. Horrwitz has more re- 
cently done the same. Mr. Morphy has 
played seven simultaneously, losing only one, 
and winning the other six!* This is indeed 
astonishing ; but we trust that our ingeniour 
visitor will be content with having once done 
the feat. As Dr. Johnson said of a young 
lady’s masterpiece of fingering on the piano- 
forte, “It is very difficult ; we wish it were im- 
possible.” Sure we are that not even Mr. 
Morphy’s brains can repeatedly endure such 
a strain without injury. A less degree of the 
same effort killed Labourdonnais, and hat 
nearly destroyed Horrwitz. And even could 
it be made with impunity, the spectacle is 
rather curious than pleasing. We feel surc 
that we shall be pardoned for these remarks ; 
they arise from a sincere wish that Mr. Morphy 
may long live to practise freely and without 
arbitrary fetters the art of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a professor. 

P.S.—The match with Mr. Liéwenthal (of 
which we . 7" that the first game would 
have been concluded ere this) has been un- 
avoidably postponed, owing to the illness—we 
trust not serious—of Mr. Morphy. 


* We have heard of a yet greater number of 
blindfold games (ten, we believe) played by another 





friendly reception given by the English play- 


American amateur, Mr. Paulsen, 





REMARKABLE Surcrpes.—A singular fact in 
connexion with ‘the suicide of Herbert is men- 
tioned. In 1851, Thomas Picton, who now 
claims Herbert’s library, started a newspaper 
called the Sachem, and gathered around him a 
grouv of goodwriters. The list—editorial and 


corresponding—included Picton, Dr. Bachelor, 
Herbert, William North, George G. Foster, 


Major Richardson, and Captain Bradly. Of 


these, Picton and Dr. Bachelor are living—the 
other five have died suicides. 
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From Titan. 
THE MOMENT OF FORTUNE.* 

THE dedication of these volumes to the 
young and beautiful Empress of Austria, in- 
sures this little book from possessing those 
faults of style, which we have to complain of 
in most of Mr. Hackliinder’s works. An 
offering laid at the feet of so noble a lady, in 
a spirit of the “deepest respect and un- 
bounded gratitude,” is sure not to offend the 
most fastidious, either by leading them into 
objectionable company, or by expressions 
suited to Bill Sykes. We must confess, how- 
ever, that this little tale of court intrigue 
does not possess the “attic salt,” the racy 
vigor of some-of his other productions. 
There is nothing in it which tells of the 
author of “ Namenlose Geschichten,” which 
we hold to be his best work ; or of the humor 
of his admirable “Sketches of Soldier Life,” 
“ Der Augenblick des Gliickes” is, however, a 
very readable little book, and very gentleman- 
like ,withal. We. shall give a few extracts, 
and ask our reader to judge for himself. 

To translate the first chapter, we must bor- 
row a French word, one, alas! which we’ have 
incorporated into our language, ennui. Mr. 
Hackliinder says, his book begins “ lang- 
weilig,” yet, he knows very well, that whatever 
may be the merit of his writings, they never 
lack in interest; and.that their popularity has 
been almost unbounded; he is therefore 
laughing in his sleeve when he writes the fol- 
lowing :— 


“Has the gentle reader ever known what 
ennut is. Truly we hope he has, for it were 
to us a bitter pang, were he to make his first 
acquaintance with that ‘fifth element, as 
some one calls it, through us. But though 
the gentle reader may possibly know, in some 
measure, what ennut is, he may never have 
given himself the trouble to study the matter 
out and out. Oh, there are a thousand sorts 
of ennui! We have the homely homebred 
article, by which a man may become fat and 
old; we hes a very positive, but not wholly 
unpleasant kind, which, for instance, leads a 
man to fall asleep after a heavy dinner; then 
we have the feeling mixed with inexpressible 
impatience, when we haye to wait ever so 
long for some one at a street corner, in a 
cutting wind ;—there is the irritable ennui of 
a sick-room, when, with every thing blooming 
and brilliant without, we are imprisoned 


* Der Augenblick des Gliickes von F. W. Hack- 
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within four walls, and, like a bear in a cage, 
have nothing to do but to pace up and down, 
and then athwart our little territory. There 
is a more painful emotion, partaking almost 
of despair, when, for instance, a fat good- 
natured lady of one’s acquaintance ‘stops one 
on the street, with all sorts of friendly in- 
quiries, just at the moment when some fair 
form one has been following through half the 
town disappears round the corner, and one 
has to remain plant¢é, full of rage and woe. 
There is a mild ennwi, such as one may feel 
when, leaning against the soft cushion of a 
carriage, memory calls back dreamy images 
of past days, chequered scenes of pain and 
pleasure dim with distance. One can be 
ennuiéd among a dozen tiresome companions 
to the ‘very uttermost. One, two, or three 
people can conjugate the verb admirably to- 
gether; but it is said two is the most fatal 
number. A person who had had experience 
once told me, that the most extreme case of 
the feeling was when a betrothed pair, even 
before marriage, begin to be ennuiéd to- 
gether, when he talks of the weather, and she 
answers with the convulsion of countenance 
indicative of a suppressed yawn.” 


The above serves as an introduction to one 
of the spacious rooms in the palace of one of 
the minor German states, where two gentle- 
men, a chamberlain and the officer on guard, 
are passing a most wearisome Sunday’s after- 
noon on duty. 


“ Kammerherr von Wenden was about the 
middle height, rather stout as otherwise, his 
fair hair was very carefully arranged, and his 
well-shaved chin showed to advantage a firmly 
shut mouth, about which, as well as about 
the corners of his handsome eyes, a rather 
cunning expression lurked, relieved however 
at times by a truly agreeable smile. He 
walked up and down the apartment, his hat 
under his arm, his hands crossed behind him ; 
with a sort of quiet and measured regularity, 
so utterly free from impatience, it seemed as 
if he had set himself quite a pleasant task, to 
pace the chamber so many times each quarter 
of an hour, 

“Herr von Fernow, on the contrary, was 
thin and tall, with a dark and very. expressive 
countenance, with black hair and moustachios, 
and a brilliant pair of eyes. He also strode 
up and down the room; and always on the 
side where the windows were, but, unlike his 
companion, every gesture denoted impatience. 
Now he rushed up and down as fast as possi- 
ble, then he stood before the window, some- 
times he hummed a tune, but‘all in vain, it 
ended always in a yawn; and some such re- 
mark as, ‘ Such a Sunday’s afternoon as this, 
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ne can bear,—it is the very extreme of 
ennui.’ t 

“The Kammerherr smiled, and said, * Yes, 
truly, I have been better amused in my life.’ 

“<Tf Thad your temperament,’ said Herr 
yon Fernow, impatiently, and -attling his 
sword against the floor; ‘if I only had your 
temperament on such a day as this, I really 
do not know what I would not give for it.’ 

“*You must accustom yourself, said the 
Kammerherr, ‘to conquer that feeling of 
ennui. You are now at Court, and if you 
wish to make any way on these slippery 
boards, you must never for a moment let it 
be seen that you are tired. For instance, 
were you to be kept four weeks on quty as 
to-day—an occupation which, truly,4s not 
without some tedium, you—’ 

“<«T would learn to kill ennui, would I? 
You have either learnt to do so, or you are a 
pene actor; for you, for this last hour, have 

en pacing the room with the utmost ap- 
pearance of satisfaction—the very thing which 
is driving me half mad. Is it possible to im- 
oy any thing more tiresome than being 
shut up in this dull old palace the whole day ? 
In the court-yard there is not even a cat to 
be seen, far less a human being. ‘Tell me, 
how do you contrive to make the time pass ?’ 

“*] think over various things,’ said the 
Kammerherr, ‘and form plans which may 
help me in the future, and on the time goes.’ 

“*Yes! yes!’ said the other, ‘you are a 
long-headed fellow, and will come to some- 
thing. Just promise me, like a good fellow, 
that when you are prime minister, you will 
remember me; and contrive that some little 
bit of an order comes my way. Unless some 
friend troubles himself about me, I shall 
never get any thing. I have no luck.’ 

“The Kammerherr laughed, and polished 
a cross he wore on his sleeve. ‘To have no 
luck,’ he said, ‘is a much misused fashion of 
speech.’ 

“*T)o you pretend to say that I have any 
luck? I, a Fernow, whose father, but a fe'v 
years ago, was first minister, and all-powe:- 
ful at this court ?’ 

“* Yes, you, Fernow,’ said the other, nod- 
ding; ‘a gentleman in the highest sense of 
the word ; young, agreeable ;’ and, he added, 
laughing— without paying you any compli- 
ment, by no means ugly; an admirable offi- 
cer; a—’ 

“* All that, if you please!’ cried the other ; 
‘but add, that I have served a whole eternity, 
and every one gets promoted except me. I 
don’t thank you for such luck.’” 


The Kammerherr, who evidently has had 
his own share of the good things of this life, 
gives his friend a lecture on moderation ; and 
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and that “The Moment of Fortune” is for 
ever occuring, and woe betide him who can- 
not make the best of opportunity. 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

Such was the substance of the Kammer- 
herr’s oration, less pithily put; and he and 
his companion are much relieved, when a 
good-natured old servant opened the door, 
and taking compassion on the young men, 
said, that his highness the regent had gone 
to take a walk in the park, and they can both 
go into the dining-room, where seeing the 
servants arrange the tables will be some 
amusement, and where the windows look out 
upon the street. 

Mr. Hackliinder’s picture of court life and 
its gilded slavery is not a tempting one, or 
one to excite the envy of the laboring man, 
who, after a day’s toil, enjoys the sweets of 
repose. In those little courts in Germapy a 
thousand remnants of the old régime remain, 
and etiquette exerts a sovereign sway. The 
constitution of society is very different from 
our own. Here, comparatively few of Her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects, whose birth and 
position entitle them to do so, think of pres 
senting themselves at her drawing-room. 
There, no one absents himself, who is per- 
mitted to appear; it is a certificate of birth 
and gentility never to be overlooked ; and to 
be Hof-fihig is eagerly coveted by those be- 
yond the line of demarcation, and the smaller 
the court, the more rigid the etiquette, and 
the more eagerly are its favors sought after. 
No doubt each day lessens these distinctions, 
in so much as it is the special tendency of 
the nineteenth century to rub off nationalities 
the wild scream of the railway whistle is the 
funeral knell to many a lingering remnant of 
the Middle Ages; and its harsh sound inau- 
gurates a new order of things. 

The reigning duke of the principality where 
our story lies, had died shortly before the 
tale commences; and his uncle is Regent 
until such time as the expected birth of a 
prince or princess shall decide the succession 
| as a female cannot inherit the throne. Mean- 
while, the Court is divided into two parties, 
as fierce as the Guelphs and the Ghibelines o 
old, one for the Regent, the other for the 
widowed Duchess, or rather for her sister the 
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indeed rules every one who comes near her; 
and who earnestly desires to have a nephew, 
through whom, and her sister, she may 


govern the whole country. We must give a 
sketch of this fair &dy in the author’s words. 


“The Princess Elise was a person of a 
peculiar appearance. Neither princesses nor 
other noble ladies can conceal their age—the 
indiscreet little Gotha Almanach takes care 
of that; by it we find that the Princess Elise 
was at this time twenty-six years old. She 
was very small, with a faultless little figure, 
and her head placed most charmingly on her 
shoulders. A quantity of fair hair surrounded 
a face which at first both attracted and re- 

elled the beholder. The Princess was no 

eauty; she had not even regular features, 
but her eyes beamed with intellect, and 
below her little almost cocked nose, there 
was a mouth formed for laughter, and which, 
when it laughed, disclosed lovely little white 
teeth. 

“The more one was accustomed to the 
countenance of the Princess, the more its 
charm increased; both from its sweet pro- 
portions, and still more from the intellect, 
and the spirit of mischief which beamed from 
her dark blue eyes. This spirit of mischief, 
or rather roguery, indicated the dixposition of 
the fair lady. Besides this, she limped a 
little, and it was exactly this misfortune which 
gave to her whole appearance an inexpressible 
pliancy and grace; for she had learned to 
move her slight figure, in a way peculiar to 
herself, from side to side, or as to.conceal the 
fault; so that her graceful movements, her 
brilliant conversation, and her beaming eyes, 
made her altogether a very dazzling creature. 

“The older gentlemen of the Court whis- 
pores together, that the Princess was a most 
ively, charming, and captivating little sprite, 
with a perfect passion for political intrigue, 
and whose greatest pleasure in life was to 
turn every thing upside down; the younger 
men, who had, perhaps, looked too long at 
her blue eyes, or lent too eager an ear to her 
subtle tongue, asserted that she was rather 
like a mischievous little Cupid, who shot his 
arrows in every direction from. mere wanton 
cruelty, and then laughed at the wounds he 
made, 

“ Above all she was without affectation ; 
and in spite of the defect in her foot, none of 
the other ladies could move through that 
spacious room with the same grace and dig- 
nity that she did. She appeared quite in- 
different as to what took place around her, 

et no trifle escaped her observation; she 
nad a way also of mingling jest and earnest, 
which made those who did not know her well 
believe that she had no turn for business 
matters. Those, however, who knew the 
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Court, were well. aware that so long as her 
brother-in-law, the late Duke lived, the Prin- 
cess Elise was the real head of the govern- 
ment. It was, therefore, bitter enough to 
her, when the uncle of the late duke, accord- 
ing to the family rule, took the reins of 
government into his hands, and went his own 
straight way without troubling himself about 
the intrigues of the princess. She was far 
too wise not to place herself at once on an 
apparent good footing with the Regent, while 
se she left no stone unturned to estab- 
ish a large and devoted party of adherents 
in the Court. She looked forward to the 
expected event with painful anxiety. The 
birth‘of-a nephew would restore her power; 
a little patience, and she would be again mis- 
tress, all the more easily as her elder sister, 
the widowed Duchess, was of a retiring and 
very pliant disposition.” 

None of the courtiers are clever enough to 
perceive, that in her secret soul the fair prin- 
cess loves the straight-forward, quiet Regent, 
whom she thwarts at every turn; and he, 
like the rest of mankind, is not insensible to 
her fairy charm, though he, winces under her 
caprices. She is piqued by his seeming in- 
difference ; and partly in earnest, partly from 
a mere caprice and love of mystery, she en- 
courages a former lover, a certain Duke. 
Alfred, to return incognito, But after hav- 
ing ‘brought him back, she does not choose 
to see him, but prefers employing her parti- 
sans in sending him messages, and leading 
him a dance. Among other whims, she. 
wishes to have his photograph taken, and 
sent to her. * During all these intrigues Fer- 
now has taken no part, but simply done his. 
duty to the regent. Honesty is the best 
policy, and he succeeds in life; while his. 
clever friend has the pleasure of being put 
under arrest, just at the lucky moment when. 
he thinks he has struck a nail into the wheel 
of fickle Fortune.. We cannot give many ex- 
tracts, but must add one which was a turning- 
point in Fernow’s career—a “ moment of for- 
tune.” ’ 

Major von Fernow has been at a Court 
party, and is taking a twilight walk round the. 
palace. 

“When he stepped on the terrace he be- 
lieved that he was alone; and until he was 
close to the parent he did not perceive a 
young man, who was sitting on it, under the 
shade of a large chestnut-tree. There was 
nothing remarkable in meeting some one 
there, so he*leant against the tree, and looked 
down at the bushes in the hollow, which lay 
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in deep shadow. His neighbor seemed occu- 
pied observing the moon; but he turned 
round his head, and taking off his hat, said, 
‘Good evening.’ 

“The major returned the compliment, and 
took a en at his neighbor. He was a re- 
spectably dressed young man, with a hand- 
some, pleasant face. He leant against the 
railing which surmounted the parapet, and 
met the other’s inquiring look with an open 
expression, and the remark, ‘It is a fine even- 
ing; perhaps the forerunner of spring.’ 

“« Yes, a very pleasant evening,’ replied 
Fernow; and here the conversation would 
have ceased, had not the stranger perceived 
that the major was on the point of throwing 
away his cigar, which had gone out. 

“*To you wish a light?’ said he, offering 
a little match-case, which the major willingly 
accepted. The calm evening air hardly dis- 
turbed the flame, and as he threw the match 
over the parapet among the dark trees, they 
both leant over and looked at it. 

“*Tt may glimmer harmlessly there,’ said 
the other ; ‘it looks like a fire-fly, and I have 
the greatest liking for fire-flies.’ 

“This remark made the major smile, and 
take an interest in the beseant-lodking young 
man, who was fond of fire-flies. It recalied 
to his mind a warm evening in the month of 
May, when they had all walked out in the 
on of the country peters of Eschenburg. 

e had chanced to walk beside Fraulein von 
Ripperda, and they had both at the same 
moment noticed a fire-fly in the grass, and 
both at the same moment stooped to pick it 
up; so that somehow Helen’s cool perfumed 
curls brushed his hot cheek—a dangerous 
moment with such a beauty, and such he has 
found it, and had been her slave ever since. 
But often as he had gone since then to look 
for fire-flies, he had never had the fair maid 
of honor again by his side. 

“ Whether it was his agreeable appearance, 
his love for fire-flies, or his civility about the 
light, which drew Fernow towards his com- 
panion, he knew not; but so it was. He 
offered him a cigar, which was respectfully 
accepted, and presently both were puffing 
awa “| sociably together. Fernow felt 
much inclined to talk to banish unpleasant 
thoughts, but there are few things more diffi- 
eult than to commence conversation with a 
srr except to keep it up. 

“So you take an interest in fire-flies; per- 
haps you are fond of all insects, and are what 
people call an entomologist *’ 

“*Now, Heaven forbid,’ said the other, 
‘that I should ever think of sticking an inno- 
cent fly on the point of a pin! And espe- 
cially a fire-fly, poor thing, for when it is 
dead, its beauty is gone, and that is sad 
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“«Yes, sad enough,’ repeated Fernow; 
‘but excuse my impertinence ; why then do 
you care for fire-flies ? ’ 

“The other gave a melancholy smile, and 
was silent for a few montents; then he said, 
‘If I were to tell you, you would laugh, and 
it is but a common story.’ 

“*Nay; do tell me, and I will not laugh, 
unless indeed your story really is a laughable 
one, and then you must not be angry if I do.’ 

“<*Qh! certainly not. Do you know the 
KGnigsgarten ?’ 

“«QOh yes; perfectly.’ 

“« But you were never there, of an evening, 
when it is beautifully lighted up, and when 
there is music; in short, at an Italian night, 
as it is called; that is no amusement fora 
fashionable gentleman.’ 

“*T am not a fashionable gentleman.’ 

“*We shall let that pass, if you please, 
sir. Your cigar is excellent. Well, to go on, 
I used to go very often to the Konigsgarten; 
I had an interest there.’ 

“«Oh! I understand.’ 

“Of course. In youth one seeks and 
finds. Enough; I had both sought and found 
a very lovely, young, and pleasant maiden. 
It happens constantly; it must have happened 
to yourself, and I tell it only because it is 
connected with the fire-flies. So we met 
there, as people generally meet; not wholly 
accidentally. Because she danced with me 
more willingly than with another, and I with 
her; nothing more than that. So it came to 
pass, one evening, we left our respective 
families, and took a turn in the garden. All 
at once we saw a fire-fly glittering between us 
and the grass. We stooped together to pick 
it up, and her cool hair and my burning face 
came in contact. It was the first time we 
had ever been so near each other, and it made 
an indescribable impression upon me. After 
that, we were very happy for a long time. 
You see,’ he added, after a long pause, to his 
silent companion, ‘that is the whole history 
of the fire-flies, and if you find it foolish and 
laughable, after all, 1 cannot blame you.’ 

“The gentle reader can easily believe that 
Fernow found nothing laughable in the story; 
on the contrary, his curiosity and interest 
were highly excited for one whose history 
was SO nae to his own; he did not know 
how to pursue the delicate topic. ‘I can un 
derstand well,’ he said, ‘ why the sight of those 
little floating sparks of light gives you such a 
feeling of delight.’ 

“«*Yes; it was a pleasure to me once,’ said 
the other, in a low voice. ‘It was—but now 
—j; but that, indeed, cannot interest you.’ 

“*¢ Considering that we are perfect strang- 

ers, we have come upon a curious topic,’ said 
Herr von Fernow; ‘but, believe me,’ he 
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mere impertinent curiosty which makes me 
wish to know your circumstances.’ 

“In fact, the whole deportment of the 
young man evinced so much propriety and 
self-respect, that Fernow felt exceedingly at- 
tracted to him, and went on to say, “Tadeed, 
my sympathy is the more excited that my 
own affections became engaged under exactly 
similar circumstances.’ 

“* But with you the result has been very 
different, I can believe. You sir, belong to 
the favorites of fortune, the chosen ones of 
the earth. Nothing would cross your love. 
Before rank and riches, all difficulties disap- 
pear; and if you have not yet attained the 
summit of your wishes, they will not be long 
delayed.’ 

“Heaven send the prophecy be true, and 
I shall never forget the prophet,’ murmured 
Fernow, so low, that the other did not hear 
him, but went on. 

“«That is your happy fate; while I have 
had to struggle against adverse circumstances, 
and at last, when they were partly overcome, 
other and more painful hinderances arose, and 
kept me down. Hitherto it never entered 
into my head to envy others their rank or 
riches; but now, I see how much more easily 
by their help we poor mortals attain to what 
we call happiness and bliss.’ He sighed bit- 
terly, and his manner expressed even deeper 
feeling than his words. 

“It was late; the moon was sinking be- 
hind the fir-trees, when all at once, from the 
thicket below, a nightingale began timidly to 

ur forth her love-song. First a few sweet 
ow notes, and then, as if she felt that tree, 
and grass, and brook, and blossom, were 
listening in solemn silence to her minstrelsy, 
her song rose more and more rapturously, 
till it ended in a very jubilee of joy and wail- 
ing. Her ‘song without words ’—and yet 
more easily to be understood than: any other 
song that ever was sung—of love’s sorrows 
and joys, love’s bitterness and bliss. He who 
listened to such a song in a quiet night, must 
perforce pour out his feelings to the stars, ‘ to 
the listening woods,’ or to the nearest human 
heart. 

“ Fernow turned to his neighbor involunta- 
rily, and said— 

“*You are as much mistaken in thinking 
that rank and riches cam,purchase happiness, 
as in imagining that my love has prospered, 
because I possess somewhat of both. It may 
be some sort of consolation to you to hear 
that I too have suffered; the lady I have 
loved for long, I dare not now approach ; she 
is betrothed to another.’ ” 


Here we must leave the two young men 
and the nightingale. We have no space for 
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suffice it to say he was the photographer who 
had taken Duke Alfred’s picture. The pos- 
session of this secret is the first. step forward 
in Fernow’s career of fortune. It is to him 
as the piece of lead which the wise Saad gave 
to Cogia Hassan, in the Arabian tale. It 
places his foot at once on the slippery ladder 
of Court favor. The Regent, however, to 
whom he at once imparts the secret, thougk 
very grateful to him, suffers dreadfully from 
jealousy, and becomes very much aware how 
much he is enthralled by the wicked little 
charmer. He seeks an interview with her: 
the Princess wished nothing so much, and ‘is 
delighted to receive him. A long witty scene 
follows. Princess Elise is the very personifi- 
cation of feminine coquetry and intrigue, and 
delights in teasing and evading. She finally 
tells him she has a picture of a friend, which 
she prizes more than any thing else; and 
directs him to a cabinet, where he will find, 
as he expects, the hated photograph of Duke 
Alfred: he opens the case, and finds—* his 
own portrait.” The incident reminds one of 
the charming story in the Spectator, where a 
fair lady encourages a bashful lover in a simi- 
lar way,—and finally gives him a box, sup- 
posed to contain the miniature of her lover, 
on the lid of which, instead of the picture of | 
his rival, he sees a little mirror with his own 

features reflected on it. There is to us some- 

thing very naive,in any lover having been 

so simple as to send the lady whom he wished 

to please a photograph of himself! It is an 

art which, to our poor thinking, has been in- 

vented chiefly to teach us humility. We re- 

member—and some of our readers may have 

had similar experiences—when unfavorably 

placed at a long dinner party, having endeay- 

ored to beguile the time by gazing at our 

features reflected on the round cover of the 

opposite silver dish, what an unfavorable 

effect it had on the spirits, and photographs 

have always appeared to us in much the same 

light, 

To go on, however, with our story. The. 
time draws nigh when the fate of this great 
small kingdom is to be decided. Not a word 
transpires of the reconciliation of the two 
great personages, and party spirit rages more 
fiercely than ever. At last the decisive day 
arrives, and all the lords and ladies, and the 
whole court circle, assemble in the great. hall 
of the palace, to await the appointed signa, 
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blessed by the birth of a prince or a princess. 
The excitement of both parties is at its 
height. 

“ Most curious groups were formed in that 
large saloon. Old Excellencies remembered 

rfectly the day when ‘the late Duke, of 

lessed memory, first saw the light. It was 
a Sunday morning, it rained without. ceasing, 
and at the royal salute the guns would not go 
off; and the nurse of the princely child so 
entirely lost her senses as to present him to 
his most serene father with black shoes on, 
i. e., she, the nurse, had black shoes on. As 
to the little prince, his charming little ducal 
feet were enveloped in gold embroidered 
swaddling-clothes. 

“« Ah, these swaddling-clothes!’ sighed an 
ancient lady in waitirig, ‘ I remember well that 
my dear departed mother embroidered one of 
them.’ 

“Oh, that is hardly possible,’ whispered an 
old Excellency; though he knew that the lady 
must have been old enough herself at the 
time to have lent the aid of her needle. 

“ Similar talk went on in different corners. 
But whatever the maids of honor or young 
court ladies may have whispered about to- 
gether, if any one approached they were 
always talking about the weather, or the the- 
atre, or some such indifferent matter. 

“ A keen eye might observe, besides these 
smaller groups, two decided parties in the 
room—that of the Regent and of the Princess. 

*A weighty moment was impending for these 
two parties; fate trembled in the balance, and 
a short time must decide who is to rise and 
who to fall. The old ladies of the court who 
had experience in such matters, were perfectly 
certain that it would be a princess : ‘ Yes, a 

. daughter;’ ‘Oh, most certainly a princess,’ 
were words to be heard at each corner of the 
saloon in low and emphatic accents ; and each 
word was a dagger in the heart of the Prin- 
cess Elise’s adherents. In that case they had 
nothing to hope, and every thing to lose; in 
that case the regency would be over, and the 
regent all-powerful. That his Royal High- 
ness would immediately give Princess Elise 
his friendly advice to retire to Eschenburg 
with her sister, no one doubted; indeed, even 
among the Princesses’ party, such a possibility 
was hinted at in an under tone. 

“To a disinterested observer, the deport- 
ment of the rival parties was amusing. In 
one there was.all the triumph of approaching 
victory, expressed by half-su nebo laughter 
and expressive gestures. I e other party 
did Bay sag they only smiled, and even the 
smile was forced and unnatural; and when a 
step was heard without, every eye was fixed 
upon the door. Some poor spirited individu- 

of the party of her Serene Highness made 
an attempt to slip into the other camp, just 
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for the sake of a little harmless conversation ! 
Such poor creatures were soon given to under- 
stand, by the half-shut eyes and scornful 
smiles of some old Excellency, or the rattling 
fan of some irate Court lady, that their alle- 
giance was ‘too late,’ and were obliged to 
take it home, when they overheard one gen- 
tleman say to another, with affected careless- 
ness, ‘Ah! c’est trop fort !!’ or some such ex- 
pression.” 


Fernow and Wenden have meantime re- 
tired to the recess of a window, and employ 
the time in discussing what has passed since 
the tale began. Wenden’s success has been 
very moderate ; he has been snubbed even by 
a little bonnet-maker. Fernow, on the con- 
trary, is on the high-road to fortune; he has 
been promoted, decorated, and, above all, he 
has triumphed over his rival, Baron Rigoll, 
and has good hopes of obtaining the hand of 
Fraulein von Ripperda. So much for hon- 
est dealing. We give only their concluding 
remarks, 


“«¢T fear,’ said Herr von Fernow, ‘ the mo- 
ment when Baron Rigoll began these intrigues 
was no lucky moment for him.’ 

“« Perhaps, moreover,’ said Wenden, look- 
ing sharply at his friend, ‘it was for another 
the very moment of Fortune.’ 

“«So goes it in the world, said Fernow, 
turning and looking at the eager crowd: 
‘Fortune’s scales quiver in the balance; if 
one goes down, up goes the other.’ 

“* Heaven rs we may be in the latter, 
said the Kammerherr—. At the moment 
there was a distant sound, like the hissing of 
a rocket; again, and again, more distinct each 
time, and then the distant report of a cannon. 
Had fire come down from heaven, or had 
burning sulphur or flaming tar been poured 
in among them; or had the roof of the sa- 
loon fallen in, the agitation of the assembled 
courtiers could not have been greater. Strong 
young maids of honor turned white and red 
alternately; and elderly court ladies would 
have done the same perhaps, had not the 
rouge they wore been rather a hindrance. 
Strong-minded women smiled, superior to the 
moment; while weaker natures sought sup- 
port from the nearest table or chair. 

“ Boom !—boom !—boom !—from afar. 

“From the first report all conversation 
ceased—one could almost have heard a pin 
fall; and if any luckless lady rustled her rich 
silk dress, every eye looked reproachfully at 
her. Blasé kammerherrs, who had survived 
all emotions, and could even bear a royal 
frown with stoicism, even these iron natures 
were moved. Grey-haired old generals, to 
whom a shower of bullets was a matter of in- 
difference, felt their nerves unstrung. 

“ Boom !—boom !—boom ! 




















THE MOMENT 


“ Boom !—boom !—boom! 


“Sixteen reports. The twenty-fifth was the | 


decisive. Should it be succeeded by silence, 
the party of the Regent were secure; that of 
the Princess annihilated —finished. That 
pause between the twenty-fifth and the twenty- 
sixth, how could any one bear it without faint- 
ing? 

“ One could almost hear the hearts beating 
under uniforms and silken dresses. People 
stood in breathless groups, with eyes wide 
open, and changing color, and lips that vainly 
tried to smile. Many an Excellency wiped 
his brows, and many a lady wished her dress 
had not been such a very tight fit. 

“ Boom !—boom !boom —boom !—boom ! 
—boom! 

“The twenty-fifth, the suspense was quite 
maddening. People were threatened with 
fainting fits and convulsions. A moment 
more, and the die is cast. 

“Boom! The twenty-sixth! A prince!— 
the throne has an heir! 

“Tt might have been a mistake. The 
commandant might have miscounted? No! 
no! cried the Princess’s friends; he has not 
miscounted; hark! the joyful sound con- 
tinues. 

“ Boom !—boom !—boom ! 

“Who can count now? Neither they who 
rejoiced, nor they who mourned. All was 
lost in a general buzz of conversation and con- 
SS The Regent’s adherents put the 

est face on the matter they could; the re- 
gency was the regency still, the Princess Elise 
and the widowed mother would have eighteen 
years to wait, before the young man’s major- 
ity would place full power in. their hands. 
What might not happen beforethen, . . 

“ Hours however passed on, and conversa- 
tion, at first so lively, began to fail, and finally 
subsided into whispers, accompanied by shak- 
ing of the head and shrugging of the shoul- 
ders. What can delay the official announce- 
ment of the recent event? Conjectures were 
of no use; hour succeeded hour, the suspense 
became utterly unbearable, when at last the 
folding-doors were thrown open, and the Re- 
gent was seen approaching up a long corridor ; 
beside him walked the Princess Elise, behind 
them the ministers of state and ladies in wait- 
ing. The Regent looked grave and sad, 
which would have delighted the Princess’s 
friends, had not she also looked grave and 
distressed; nay, there were even traces of 
tears in her august eyes! At the end of the 
room there was a raised chair of state, sur- 
mounted by a crimson canopy. 

“To this the Regent led the Pyincess, and 
as he placed her on the chair of state, a low 
murmur of surprise might be heard. He 
stood himself on the highest step, and placing 
his hand on the arm of the ot em chair, he 
said in a clear, firm voice; ‘The moment so 
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anxiously looked for by all here assembled, 
and by the whole land, ‘has at last arrived. 
Unfortunately it has been no auspicious mo- 
ment. Heaven, from’ whence our joys and 
sorrows come, has in this case sent both to- 
ether. Our illustrious niece, the widowed 
uchess, enjoyed but for a few moments the 
happiness of clasping in her arms her son, 
the heir to this throne. God granted to the 
Prince but a brief space of existence, the 
hour of his birth was also the hour of his 
death.’ 

“The Princess hid her face with her hands, 
and there was profound silence in the room, 
as His Highness after a pause proceeded :— 

“‘TIn consequence of this sad. event, ac- 
cording to the custom of this country, and 
the statutes of our house, the. throne is de- 
clared vacant; and the ducal crown descends, 
according to the same decrees, on the nearest 
male relation of the departed Duke, conse- 
quently upon me. Neither to you, the trusty 
adherents of this house, nor to the other sub- 
jects of this land, am Ia stranger or unknown. 
My line of conduct will remain the same that 
it has hitherto been. I shall endeavor to be 
to you a gracious and just master; and, as 
reigning Duke, I shall hope to receive from 
you the same fidelity, and truth, and love, 
which I have experienced as Regent,’ 

“Tt is impossible to express the excitement 
with which these words were received; the 
more so that such august presence forbade the 
loud expression of feeling. How many hopes 
were at once dashed to the ground, how many 
hearts bounded with joy! A deep silence 
espe y more expressive than words; and 

ere and there friénd grasped friend quietly 
uke meanwhile was 
speaking to the Princess, whose hand he 
sleuty raised and kissed. Then turning to 
the still expectant crowd, he said: ‘ In. this 
most solemn moment of my life, when Heaven 
has given me so much, I cannot refrain from 
imparting to you, my loving subjects a still 
greater gift and happiness which has been be- 
stowed onme. Our noble niece,* the Princess 
Elise, has condescended to grant me her 
hand; and holding this dear hand in mine, I 

resent the Princess to you as my betrothed 
pride, and feel as sure a reliance on your truth 
and loyalty towards my future ‘wife as 1 do 
myself.’” 

* The word niece is frequently used in Ger- 
many to denote the relationship of cousin, where 
there is considerable difference of age; and aunt 


or uncle is thought a more respectful term than 
cousin; but marriages are permitted between uncle 
and niece both among Protestants and Catholics, 
though among the latter we believe only by such 
great poser as can avail themselves of ecclesi- 


astical dispensation. In some parts of Protestant 





Germany such marriages are legal, and do take 
pinee, though the Lutheran Church protest agains 
em. 7 
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From The North American. 
. GLORY TO GOD! 
“ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
, goodwill ram men.” ; 
Guory to God! 
In Him alone we make our boast, 
And, face to face, from coast to coast 
We lift the watchword of his host— 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 
Glory to God! 
Glory to God! 
Let highest heaven exalt His name, 
Let farthest worlds increase His fame, 
Each morning star relume its flame, 
Each Son of God anew proclain— 
Glory to God! 


Glory to God ! 
Let all the earth His power confess, 
His wisdom laud, His goodness bless ; 
Good-will and peace succeed distress, 
Christ comes—the Lord our righteousness ! 
Glory to God! 


Glory to God ! 
Be not afraid your hearts to raise, 
Be not ashamed to sing His praise ; 
Let Nature veil her borrow’d blaze, 
And Science shout in all her ways— 
Glory to God! 


Glory to God! 
At first He bade our pride retire, 
Then calm’d the deep to our desire, 
With His own hand safe laid the wire, 
And gave each wave a tongue of fire. 
Glory to God! , 


Glory to God ! 
Lo! now the Sea-Apostle stands, 
Redeem’d, inspired, with trembling hands 
Blessing the fair united lands, 
And chanting to the crowded strands— 
Glory to God ! : 
Glory to God! 
Our fathers fear’d the foreign scene, 
And wish’d a sea of fire between ; 
Love sends one spark, with smiling mien, 
And lo! both worlds are all serene. 
Glory to God! 


Glory to God ! 
Our flag foreshows the morning light : 
Its stars, indeed, are of the night, 
But long, and broad, and red, and bright, 
Its sunbeams break upon our. sight— 
Glory to God! 


Glory to God! 
The whirlwind folds its wing at last, 
The earthquake slumbers with the past, 
The thunder-fire no more shall blast, 
QO! still, small voice !—we bow in haste : 
Glory to God! 
Tuesday, August 17, 1858. sad 





THE SUMMER SHOWER. 
BY ALBERT LAIGHTON. 
A white haze glimmered on the hills, 
The vales were parched and dry, 
And glaringly the beaming sun 
Coursed in the summer sky. 


The cattle in the distant woods, 

Sought shelter from its beams ; 

Or, motionless and patient, stood 
Knee-deep amid the streams. 

The house-dog lay, with panting breath, 
Close where the elm tree grew ; 

The blue-bird and the oriole 

To shady coverts flew. 


Day after day, the thirsty earth 
,ooked up to heaven for rain ; 
The gardens held their flower-cups, 
The fields their lips of grain. 


With doubting hearts, men, murmuring said— 
“ Our toils a been in vain, 

We sowed in spring, but shall not reap 

When autumn comes again.” 


But while they spoke—within the west, 

At sunset’s glowing hour, 

God’s voice proclaimed, in thunder tones, ° 
The coming of the shower. 


The deep’ning shadows slowly crept 
O’er mountain and o’er plain, 

Until in cool and copious floods 
Came down the blessed rain. 


All nature smiled ; and when at last 
The cloudy wings were furled, 

The evening star shone regally 
Above a thankful world. 


O love of heaven! O fear of man! 
O faith so cold and dim ! 

When shall we own the ways of God, 
And learn to trust in Him. 





THE WIFE OF LUMLEY MOORE. 
‘BY ALICE CARY. 


Have you not seen her many a day, 
Leaning out of her door, 

List’ning and looking far away— 
The wife of Lumley Moore ? 

The leaves of the roof-tree, thick and dim, 
Trembling through and through, 

And little birds with necks stretched slim, 
As if they listened too ? 


Have you not seen the air 4-hush; 
And tender with her praise, 

And the squirrel hid in his hazel-bush, 
Ashamed of his clumsy ways ? 


Her timid glances all alert, 
As if her peace was gone, 

And her step as light as she feared to hurt 
The grass she trod upon ? 

Have you not heard her piteous sighs 
That reached to other years, 

And seen the light of her sweet, sweet eyes 
Going out in tears ? 

Poor lady ! when at midnight dark 
The death-watch beats his drum, 

She turns no more in her bed, to hark 
For feet that do not come. 

The brier its thorny arms all wide 
Has thrown across her door, 

And the lizard slips where lived and died 
The wife of Lumley Moore. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
“FREE LOVERS” IN NEW YORK. 

In most cases it is right to let evil of a cer- 
tain kind alone. Blasphemy and obscenity 
are rot cured by being talked about; and 
simply to review the literature of Holywell- 
street does no good. But this is because it is 
at our own doors; and moreover, it illustrates 
nothing. Here, in England, people are not 
filthy and profligate upon principle; and no 
ane since Shelley openly rejects, and preaches 
the rejection of, marriage upon philosophical 
and moral, if not religious grounds. But in 
America the case is different. We may talk 
of morals beyond the Atlantic much as we do 
of the social state of Pompeii and China, 
Distance scarcely lends enchantment to the 
view; but scene, place, people, and subject, 
are foreign to us. We speculate on the dirt 
of Walt Whitman, much as we look at certain 
Greek epigrams. The evil does not come 
home to us—it is altogether ab extra. ‘Our 
justification for what we are about to produce 
is complete if we simply remark that the Free 
Lovers’ Convention was held in New York, 
ang not in England, But there is a further 
reason for taking the matter up. We have 
in this country the seeds of what has produced 
Dead Sea apples elsewhere. The Free Lov- 
exs’*Convention is the full development of 
spiritualism and the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment, and both these crazes have found en- 
trance among ourselves. We certainly do 
not anticipate that either the one or the other 
will go the American length in this sober, 
stupid country. We are much slower in 
working a principle to its logical results than 
other men; and, to do them simple justice, 
we are not going to charge such persons as 
Mr. Wilkinson or Mrs. Crossland, or the fair 
philosophers of the Hnglishwoman’s Maga- 
zine, with either the free thought or the yet 
freer language of the Free Lovers, Still it is 
well that these respectable, and we believe 
high-minded, people should know what comes 
of the religion and the reforms which they ad- 
vocate. They are strong-minded enough not 
to be hurt by the exposure. Shocked we 
trust they will be; but they want shocking. 
In cases of social and moral paralysis, a good 
electric battery is wanted to bring the system 
into healthy action, Mr. Laing some years 
ago informed the world of the existence and 
practice of the Prussian sect of Muckers, and 
his exposure did good. We are therefore 





thankful to a Liverpool paper for transcribing 
the acts of the Synod of Free Lovers; for 
like any other council or synod, the Frater- 
nity or Society of the Free Lovers’ Convention 
enunciates its articles of Faith—if that can be 
called a creed which only proposes to believe 
nothing. The confession ranges over all 
things, human and divine, for the express 
purpose of expunging both humanity and di- 
vinity from its credenda and agenda. But 
quotation is better and safer in this case than 
paraphrase, and we accordingly copy a few 
extracts from our Liverpool contemporary :— 


“1, The authority of each individual soul is 
absolute and final in deciding all questions as 
to what is true or false in principle, or right 
or wrong in practice. 

“3. That the Foenemete of spiritualism 
have demonstrated the fact that an intercourse 
between embodied and disembodied human 
spirits is both’ possible and actual; that the 
conviction of this actuality . . . . conduces to 
the inauguration of the only authority consist- 
ent with the human soul. 

“6, That the sacred and important right of 
woman is to decide for herself how often, and 
under what circumstances, she shall assume 
the responsibility of maternity. 

“7, That nothing is true or right, and 
nothing is false or wrong, because it is sanc- 
tioned or condemned by the Bible. 

“9... .. all laws authorizing and sus- 
taining private property in land..... are 
as unjust as would be any laws compelling 
men and women to pay for air. 

“15. That the time and devotion spent on 
religious services can confer no benefit on an 
Infinite and Independent Power, and can 
therefore be no virtue.” 


The fifth Resolution caused considerable 
debate. Unless we mistake its genesis, it em- 
bodies the language of Swedenborgianism, 


from which Spiritualism has been derived, It 
stands thus :— 


“5. That the only true and natural mar- 
riage is an exclusive conjugal love between 
one man and one woman; and that the only 
true home is the isolated home based. upon 
this exclusive love.” : 
Of course this Resolution means nothing, be~ 
cause the conjugal love defined need not con- 
sist in a permanent. tie. Indeed it@eems to 
have been understood in this sense; for Mrs. 
Branch, of New York,.who is described as 
“the leading spirit of the Free Lovers,” at 
once detected the weak point, and opened: her 
oration by declaring that “to her mind this 
Resolution meant nothing.” Still she was 


ie 
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bound not to let the equivocation pass; and 
as she was “ one who dared to look the mar- 
riage question in the face, and openly to de- 
nounce the marriage institution as the sole 
cause of woman’s degradation and misery,” 
she spoke out and did look the question in 
the face :— 


“To the marriage ceremony woman is in- 
debted for her wrongs, for her aching heart, 
her chains, her slavery... . . You speak of 
woman’s right to labor, her right to teach, 
her right to vote, and lastly, though not least, 
her right to get married; but do you say an 
thing about her right to love when she will, 
where she will, and whom she will? Your 
resolution stipulates that she is to have an 
isolated home, with an exclusive conjugal love. 
This is very pretty in sentiment . . . . but it 
will not do for practical life... . Just as 
woman is free in her thoughts, her affections, 
making her home wherever she chooses, just 
so will her children be brave. . . . . It is the 
binding marriage ceremony that keeps woman 
degraded in mental and moral slavery. She 
must demand her freedom... . her right 
to bear children when she will, and to whom 
she will... .. I believe in the absolute free- 
dom of the affections, and that it is woman’s 
privilege—ay, her right—to accept or refuse 
any love that comes to her. . . . . I wish the 
resolution to be put in a more definite form, 
stating what conjugal love is, and to how few 
or how many an isolated household may be 
limited.” 

Joel Tiffany, of Ohio, “indulged in some 
very plain-spoken remarks,” and observed 
that “‘ free love’ was but another name for 
free lust ”—an observation which must have 
struck Mrs. Branch as coarse. Mr. Evans, 
however, “a Shaker hailing from Lebanon,” 
made amends for this single slip into decency 
and common sense, and approved of Mrs. 
Branch’s views, upon the high religious 
ground that “ God is male and female, a dual 
Being,” and he then went on, with consider- 
able superfluity, to explain that “he did not 
believe the Bible to be the Word of God.” 
Mr. Curtis, of Philadelphia, announces that 
he intends to practise what others preach :— 


‘‘ He married himself to his wife, and she 
married herself to me... . not that God 
sanctified it—we did not want God in the 
matter—not that it was sanctioned by magis- 
trate or priest . . . . and when we married 
we expressed that sentiment; and when we 
agree to separate, we shall accomplish that 
separation without the help of God or priest 
or magistrate—we don’t want the consent of 
either of the three—we do not want to be 
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united because God unites us, and we will not 
be separated because God separates us.” 

If we were inclined to be learned on this mat- 
ter, we should say that we had heard a good 
deal of this before. Aristophanes, in certain 
naughty plays, has anticipated the best or 
worst part of this view of woman’s rights, 
which we suppose existed, or it would hardly 
have been satirized, in Athens. In one, he 
especially introduces the Convention’s view of 
woman’s right to decide “how often she is 
to assume the responsibility of maternity.” 
The Manicheans, or at least some Gnostics, 
held something very like the Shaker’s theory 
of a male and female god. The Empire of 
the Nairs, which perhaps never existed, is 
represented as much the same with Mrs, 
Branch’s free-and-easy polygamy and _polyan- 
dry. Mr. Madan’s Thelyphthora was in the 
same direction, against the immorality of the 
perpetuity of marriage. John of Leyden 
and the Munster fanatics combined socialism 
and a community of the sexes much in the 
same way; and Mr. Percy Shelley, and his 
mother-in-law and father-in-law, preached on 
the same text. The chief novelty about Mrs, 
Branch is her style. She speaks remarkably 
well. We cannot refuse our admiration fo 
her terse, epigrammatic, biting manner of 
speech. She is skillful in the art of conden- 
sation, Close, clear, and pointed is her fh- 
mous saying. It is Woman’s Rights resolved 
into its prima materia. She declares her 
right “to bear children when she will and fo 
whom she wilt”—her right “to accept or 
refuse any love that comes to her”—her 
right “to love when she will, where she will, 
and whom she will.” This is exhaustive—it 
embraces, as Mrs. Branch is nobly prepared 
to do, the whole human race. It is the very 
pemmican of insolence and nastiness. The 
only thing that strikes us as at all strange is, 
that with these views Mrs. Branch and the 
Free Lovers should go about sermonizing 
and speech-making on this very common 
every-day matter. Here in London, unless 
its reputation is sadly belied, this lady’s 
theory is reduced to daily or nightly practice. 
This sort of marriage is 4s old as history 
and experience. It completely fulfils Mrs. 
Branch’s definition. In Norton-street and 
Wych-street there are those “ who accept or 
refuse any love that comes to them,” and who 
not only claim but exercise their right “ to 
love when they will, whom they will, and 
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where they will.” So much for the fact ; aiid 
with this before us, we can only recommend 
Mrs. Branch—though very likely she does 
not require any such suggestion—to be the 
great example which she paints. It would be 
infinitely more honest than her present social 
position. One difficulty alone presents itself 
to our thorough comprehension of woman’s 
rights, as thus eloquently and intelligibly an- 
nounced. If woman has the right “ to love 





whom she will,” it follows, as rights and 
duties are correlative, that there must be a 
power in woman to enforce her rights. Tar- 
quin’s crime is, of course, by this definition, 
impossible; and as among the Free Lovers 
every thing changes places, we cannot but 
ask whether Lucretia is to take Tarquin’s 
place? If so, it is high time to inaugurate a 
Man’s Rights Convention. Force must meet 
force. 





Iyria Germanica: Second Series : the Christian 
Life. Translated from the German by Cath- 
erine Winkworth. Longman and Co. 


From Bunsen’s attempt at a General Book 
of Hymns and Prayers, and from a great many 
other sources Miss Winkworth draws the mate-. 
rial. for a second collection of good German 
hymns, the hymns in the series are usually, 
but not always, more fitted for private use than 
for congregational psalmody. Paul Gerhardt 
yields more than any other writer to the new 
collection, and there are many of the hymns of 
the Moravian Brethren, but the selection is ex- 
tremely various, the one bond of unity among 
all the pieces being a pure catholic spirit. 

Miss Catherine Winkworth translates always 
with feeling, and that she has taste and skill let 
this example testify : 

PRAYERS AT SEA. 
O Lord, be this our vessel now 
A worthy temple unto Thee, ~ 
Though none may hear its bells but Thou 
And this our little company. 

Our church’s roof, yon mighty dome, 

Shall ring with hymns we learnt at home, 

Our floor the boundless tossing wave, 

Our field, our path, perchance our grave. 


Where shall we aid and comfort find 
With toils and perils all around * 
Command, O mighty God, the wind 
To bear us whither we are bound ; 
Oh bring us to our home once more 
From weary wancrings safe to shore ; 
And those who fofow us with prayer 
Keep Thou in Thy most tender care. 


And as the needle while we rove, 
To one point still is true and just, 
So let our hope and faith and love 
Be fix’d in One in whom we trust; 
His word is mighty still to save, 
He still can walk the stormiest wave, 
And hold His followers with His hand, 
For His are heaven and sea and land. 
—Examiner. F. WinKLEMANN. 





A Stanza ror Tosacco-Smoxers. — A 
Scotch lady, who has more reverence for the 





inspiration she draws from Helicon than that 
imported from Havana, writes in the following 
style of the patrons of the weed : 


“‘ May never lady press his lips, his proffered 

love returning, 

Who makes a furnace of his mouth, and 
keeps its chimney burning, 

May each true woman shun his sight, for fear 
his fumes might choke her ; 

And none but those who smoke themselves 
have kisses for a smoker.” 

—New York Evening Post. 





Cuarzes Lamp’s Warninc.—Charles Lamb 
tells his sad experience, as a warning to young 
men, in the following language : 

“The waters have gone over me. But ont 
of the black depths, could I be heard, I would 
cry out to all those who have set a foot in the 
perilous flood. Could the youth, to whom the 
flavor of the first wine is delicious as the open- 
ing scenes of life, or the entering upon some 
newly discovered paradise, look into my deso- 
lation and be made to understand what a d 
thing it is, when he shall feel himself going 
down a precipice with open eyes and a passive 
will ; to see his destruction, and have no power 
to 4: it, and yet feel it all the way emanating 
from himself; to see all godliness emptied out 


of him, and yet not able to forget a time, 


when it was otherwise ; to bear about the pite- 
ous spectacle of his own ruin; could he see my 
fevered eye, feverish with the last night’s drink- 
ing, and feverishly looking for to-night’s repe- 
tition of the folly; could he but feel the bod 
of the death out of which I cry hourly wit 
feebler ofitcry to be delivered, it were enough 
to make him dash the sparkling beverage to the 
earth, in all the pride of its mantling tempta- 
tion. 





The prices of wheaten bread fi London gre 
from 6 1-2d. to 7d.; of household ditto, 5 1-2d. 
to 6d.; some bakers are selling from 4 1-2d. to 
5d. per 4 Ib. loaf, weighed on delivery. 

[Near Boston the ten cent loaf weighs only 
about a pound and a half.] 
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From The Spectator. 
FORESTER’S RAMBLES IN CORSICA AND 
SARDINIA.* 

THE real subject of this handsome and il- 
lustrated folio is a journey from Bastia at the 
northern end of Corsica to Bonifacio at the 
southern extremity, crossing the central moun- 
tain range of the island to visit Ajaccio, the 
birthplace of Napoleon. This Corsican ramble 
is followed by a similar excursion through Sar- 
dinia, that is, from Madelena on the straits 
which separate Corsica and Sardinia, to Cag- 
liari the capital of the latter, although a por- 
tion of this Sardinian journey was made on a 
second visit. The interest which the narrative 
possesses, in the freshness of the subject and 
the character of the scenery and people, is 
rather overlaid in various ways. Mr. Fores- 
ter seems to be possessed with the notion 
that he is a literary artist, and aims at effect 
by personal and minute details ;—and that 
too on well-worn topics which only a finished 
artist should. attempt, and which even such 
an one had better let alone. In like manner 
our author tries to embody trivial incidents in 
dramatic dialogue, without the requisite dra- 
matic power ; and he dwells too much upon 
descriptions of the scenery. Some perhaps 
may think there is also too much ‘of second- 
hand matter; as scientific knowledge from 
modern writers ; historical resumés of prehis- 
torical, classical, medieval, and even modern 
periods; but these are not overdone, and to 
many readers will be useful, besides throwing 
the interest of association over the scenes 
described. The most questionable matters 
in this way are less concerned with literature 
than logic. Mr. Forester attributes to remote 
antiquity a greater cértainty than can be 
proved, and ascribes an oriental origin, and a 
scriptural resemblance, to various customs of 
the peasantty, without any other foundation 
than archeological conjecture or at best infer- 
ence. 

Despite these drawbacks the Rambles are 
interesting, principally for their freshness. In 
many parts of Corsica, and even in Sardinia, 
though less frequently, an Englishman is a 
rara avis, arid the neighborhood assembles 
to look at him. Something of a halo too 
hangs over him. In Corsica, this arises from 
the remembrance of our alliance with Paoli 

* Rambles in the Islands of Corsica and Sar- 
dinia. With Notices of their History, Antiquities, 
and Present Condition. By Thomas Forester, Au- 
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and subsequent efforts in favor of the national 
independence, In both islands from the ex 
ploits and visits of Nelson, who long made 
the port of Madelena in the dividing straits 
his head-quarters for some years, and thenoe 
he sailed at night-fall, in mid-winter, on that 
world-wide chase which ended at Trafalgar. 

“ Our boatman pointed out to us the chan- 
nel through which Lord Nelson led his fleet, 
when at length, after more than two years’ 
watching, the object of all his hopes and vows 
was accomplished by the French fleet putting 
to sea. This, the eastern channel, of which 
the low isle of Biscie forms the outer point, is 
the most dangerous of all, from the sunken 
rocks which lie in the fairway, and its little 
breadth of sea room. Yet Nelson beat through 
it in a gale of wind, in the dusk of the even 
ing, escaping these dangers almost miracu- 
lously. Our sailor pointed out all this with 
lively interest, for Nelson’s name and heroio 
deeds are still household words among the 
seafaring people of La Madelena.” 

The interior of both islands is pretty much 
as it was during the middle ages, except that 
along the leading main road an old-fashioned 
diligence runs at intervals. The inns and 
their accomodatior? are primitive to a degree; 
sometimes they fail altogether; and the trav- 
eller must submit to be obliged in some pri- 
vate house, where an elderly dame will conde- 
scend to receive a stranger and fleece him. 
A road-side house seems unknown. Between 
town and town the traveller must carry his 
meals with him, and eat them on the way; 
but this is no hardship. Good water can ab 
ways be had in the mountains. to temper the 
wine for those who so like it. Mules or 
horses can be hired; but the traveller, who 
wishes to ramble in these islands, must mainly 
depend on his pedestrian powers. He may 
certainly ride along so-called roads on horse 
or mule-back ; but if he wishes really to see 
and enjoy the country—the forest views, the 
most striking mountain features, the most 
wonderful vegetation, he must often journey 
on foot, and rough it in earnest. The mode 
of travel revives the middle ages, or recals 
the exploration of wild countries; it is not 
without its pleasures and attractions; but 
only for a man who has strength and powers 
of endurance sufficient to go through the 
work. Such was the case with both our trav- 
ellers. Mr. Forester has explored Norway 
and Southern Africa in his time ; his compan- 
ion was a soldier. 





To strangers, journeying in either island, 
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our author thinks the stories of danger, from 
brigands or blood avengers grossly exagger- 
ated, if not altogether apocryphal. Of late 
years what civilized people call assassination, 
the vendetta, and brigandage, have been put 
down in Corsica by the despotic power of Na- 

oleon the Third. The bands of brigands 

ave been vigorously pursued to their fast- 
nesses and either destroyed or driven from 
their haunts, many having taken refuge in 
Sardinia. The Vendetta has been stopped by 
disarming the population; no man, be he 
whom he may, is permitted to carry fire-arms, 
Even field-sports, for the present, are put an 
end to in Corsica; there is no popping at bird, 
beast, or biped. In Sardinia an improvement 
has also been effected by a better administra- 
tion of local justice and a more stringent pur- 
suit.of brigands. Still a constitutional gov- 
ernment cannot proceed so ruthlessly to its 
end, even when a good one, as a despotism. 
Arms are still borne in Sardinia, at least were 
a few years since: private revenge was still 
earried on, without being popularly considered 
murder; and that brigands existed Mr. For- 
ester had occular demonstration: he saw a 
band, or at least what looked like one. 


“But I can assure my readers that it re- 
quires a stout heart, and a strong faith in what 
one has heard of the redeeming qualities in 
the outlaws’ character, to meet them in the 
open field without shuddering. It was in the 
dusk of early morning, that, soon after leaving 
a village on the borders of the Campidano, 
where we had passed the night, we suddenly 
fell in' with a party of ten or twelve of these 
men, who crossed our track making for the 
hills. They were mounted on small-sized 
horses, stepping lightly under the great weight 
they carried; for the bandits were stalwart 
men, and heavily accoutred. ‘Their guns were, 
variously, slung behind them, held upright.on 
the thigh, or carried across the saddle-bows; 
short daggers were stuck in each belt, and a 
longer one hung by the side; a large powder- 
horn was suspended under the arm. Saddles 
en pique, with sheepskin housings, and leath- 
ern. pouches attached on both sides, supplying 
the place of knapsack and haversack, com- 
pleted the equipment. The ‘ cabbanu,’ a cloak 
of coarse brown cloth, hung negligently from 
the shoulders, and underneath appeared the 
tight-fitting: pelisse or vest of leather ; and the 
loose white linen drawers, which give the 
Sardes a Moorish appearance, were gathered 
below the knee underneath a long black gaiter 
tightly buckled. 

“ Already familiar with the garb and equi 
ments of 1 Sarde mountaineer, these dexails 
were caught at a glance. The gaze was riv- 
eted on the features of these desperate men, 
—the keen black eyes flashing from their 
swarthy countenances, to which a profusion of 
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hair, falling on the shoulders from beneath 
the dark berette, gaye, with their bushy 
beards, a ferocious aspect; and, above all, the 
resolute but melancholy cast of features which 
expressed so well their lot of daring—and 


| despair. 


“Whether the party was bent on a plun- 
dering raid, or returning from some terrible 
act of midnight murder, there was nothing to 
indicate ; but the impression was that they 
were the men ‘to do or die’ in whatever en- 
terprise they were engaged. The party kept 
well together, riding in single file with almost 
military ‘precision. Their pace was steady, 
with no appearance of haste, though they 
must probably have been aware that some 
carabineers were stationed in the place hard 
by, which we had just left. It was a startling 
apparition—these ‘children of the mist ’— 
sweeping by us in grim cavalcade over a wild 
heath, in the cold grey dawn of a November 
day, every hand’ stained with Llood, every 
bosom steeled to vengeance. They took no 
notice of us, though we passed them closely, 
not even exchanging salutations with our 
cavallante. _We gazed on them till they were 
out of sight.” 


A more real danger, and one which cannot 
be so easily got rid of, if it can be removed at © 
all, is the mal aria of the plains. At certain 
seasons of the year, especially in Sardinia, a 
single night in these pestilential regions will 
kill a stranger; sometimes an incautious ex- 
posure of a few hours or less in the evening is 
deadly; we imagine when there is some con- 
stitutional peculiarity or depression. Like 
most similar disease-breeding spots the plains 
are fertile. 

According to the account of foreign writers 
the Corsicans and the Sardes are both ve 
lazy, probably because there is little on whic 
trideutry can exercise itself hopefully, save in 
the few seaports. Communal rights of pas- 
ture seem to prevail 6ver entire distriots, with 
doubtless the same ideas of meum and tuum 
that Gallenga describes as existing in Pied- 
mont, while in older times any outrage to 
vem opinion by encroachments, might have 

een punished by what in Corsica is shortly 
termed a “coup.” This is the general picture 
of the shepherds. 


“The Corsican shepherds are a singular 
race. We found them leading a nomade life 
in all parts of the island. ‘They wander, as 
the season permits, from the highest moun- 
tain ranges to the verge of the cultivated 
lands and vineyards, where the goats do in- 
finite mischief; and drive their flocks in the 
winter to the vast plains of the littoral, and 
the warm and sheltered valleys. Home they 
have none; the side of a rock, a cave, a -hut 
of loose stones, lend them temporary shelter. 
Chestnuts are their principal food; and their 
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clothing, sheep-skins, or the black wool of 
their flocks, spun and woven by the women of 
the valleys into the coarse cloth of the pelone. 
Their greatest luxuries are the immense fires, 
for which the materials are houndless, or to 
bask in the sun, and tell national tales, and 
cing their simple canzone. But though a 
rude they are not a bad race; contented, 
hospitable, tolerably honest, and, as we found, 
often intelligent.” 


There are various incidents in the Rambles, 
illustrative of national character. The fol- 
lowing is one of the most pleasing. The 
elements, indeed, for similar incidents exist 
everywhere ; for everywhere humble poverty 
has to gain its bread through risks and diffi- 
eulty; but in this country national reserve 
and advanced civilization would prevent the 
exhibition to a traveller. 


“ Heat and hunger now combined to make 
us look out for a rill of water at a convenient 
spot for taking our déjetiner, and a torrent 
crossing the road, with a rude bridge over it, 
we sat down on the low parapet, and, opening 
our baskets, the boy Filippi fetched water 
from the pure stream to ates temper our 
wine. Bread, slices of ham, and grapes, 
were rapidly disappearing, when unexpected 
visitors appeared on the scene, in the shape 
of two country girls, travellers to Ajaccio like 
ourselves. 

“We had not been so much ‘struck, to 
speak the truth, as some travellers seem to 
have been with the beauty and gracefulness 
of the Corsican women; but these really were 
two very pretty girls, of the age of fifteen 
or sixteen, brunettes, bright-eyed, slightly- 
formed, and with pleasing and expressive 
features. They were lightly clad, and one of 
them carried a small bundle. Accosted by 
Filippi, we learnt that they came from Corte, 
and were on their way to Ajaccio, in search 
of domestic service. »I'ilippi appeared to 
know some of their family. To desire the 
boy to share with them the meal he was 
making at some little distance was only re- 
turning Corsican hospitality. The girls were 
shy at first, and it was only by degrees that 
we were able to establish a chat with them; 
and I was struck with the manner in which 
the eldest, taking a handful of new chestnuts 
from a bag, offered the contribution to our 
picnic. Poor girls, chestnuts and the run- 
ning brooks were probably all they had to 
depend upon: for refreshment during their 
journey. Happily, both were easily to be 
found. 

“Our road lying the same way, and the 
girls having walked from Vivario while we 
had been riding, they were offered a ride on 
the mules, and, after some hesitation, the 
offer was accepted. With Filippi for their 
squire, the trio being about the same age, 
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they were a merry party, making the giades 
of the old forest Re with their Togas and 
the sound of their young voices in the sweet- 
est of tongues. The girl were in such glee, 
Filippi pressing the mules to a gallop, that 
though we enjoyed the fun, we reaily feared 
they would be thrown off. Our fears were 
groundless; riding astride, as is the fashion 
of the country, but with all propriety, they 
had a firm seat, and laughed at our apprehen- 
sions. 

“With all this exuberance of spirits, there 
were the greatest modesty and simplicity in 
the demeanor of these poor girls. When 
they bar va in a more sober mood we 
joined in the conversation, asking questions 
about their prospects at Ajaccio, and the 
schooling they had received. They had no 
friends at Ajaccio ; but the ‘ Mother of Mercy’ 
would guide and protect them.” 

The denouement of the little adventure 
was satisfactory. By pressing the mules and 
travelling late, our author and his friend 
reached Ajaccio the same night. The girls of 
course could not, but Mr. Forester carried 
the bundle, directing them to call for it at 
the hotel. 

“ We were quite as well served, and the ac- 
commodations were as good at Ajaccio as in 
any provincial city of France. They gave us 
a delicate white wine made in the neighbor- 
hood, an agreeable beverage, which we thought 
resembled Chabldis; and a conjiture of cher- 
ries preserved in jelly, which was exquisite. 
I had told the story of our adventure with the 

oor girls from Corte to the mistress of the 

ouse, and, on Bridget’s appearing the day 
after our arrival to claim her wardrobe, she 
informed me with great joy, that our good 
hostess had taken her into her service.” 


Although the author’s literary powers are 
scarcely equal to produce effective composi- 
tion out of trite materials, yet he narrates 
agreeably when his matter has any attrac- 
tion in itself; and such is the force of truth 
and nature that Mr. Forester leaves upon 
his reader’s mind a general impression of the 
country he has travelled through—its wild 
freshness, the diffused perfumes of its plains 
and glades, the magnificence of its forest 
trees, and the singular character of the com- 
bination. His military companion was an 
amateur artist, who has enriched the pages of 
his friend with many a wood-cut and several 
plates. There is also a map of the islands, 
which would have been more useful on a larger 
scale. Mr. Forestor, subsequently to these 
ramblings, was present at the laying down of 
the electric telegraph cable between Sardinia 
and Algiers, and gives an interesting account 
of the exploit, as well as some characteristic 
information respecting the telegraphic con- 
pany, and the execution of the line. 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

“ PIERRE went on pretending to read, but 
in reality listening with acute tension of ear 
to every little sound. His perceptions be- 
came so sensitive in this respect that he was 
unable to measure time, every moment had 
seemed so full of noises, from the beating of 
his heart. up to the roll of the heavy carts in 
the distance. He wondered whether Vir- 
ginie would have been able to reach the place 
of rendezvous, and yet he was unable to com- 
pute the passage of minutes. His mother 
slept soundly: that was well. By this time 
Virginie must have met the ‘ faithful cousin ; ’ 
if, indeed, Morin had not made his appear- 
ance. 

“ At length he felt as if he could no longer 
sit still, awaiting the issue, but must run out 
and see what course events had taken. In 
vain his mother, half-rousing herself, called 
after him to ask whither he was going; he 
was already out of hearing before she had 
ended her sentence, and he ran on until 
stopped by the sight of Mademoiselle Cannes 
walking along at so swift a pace that it was 
almost a run; while at her side, resolutely 
keeping by her, Morin was striding abreast. 
Pierre had just turned the corner of the street 
when he came upon them. Virginie would 
have passed him without recognising him, 
she was in such passionate agitation, but for 
Morin’s gesture, by which he would fain have 
kept Pierre from interrupting them. Then, 
when Virginie saw the lad, she caught at his 
arm, and thanked God, as if in that boy of 
twelve or fourteen she held a_ protector. 
Pierre felt her tremble from head to foot, and 
was afraid lest she would fall, there where 
she stood, in the hard, rough street. 

“* Begone, Pierre!’ said Morin. 

“*T cannot,’ replied Pierre, who indeed 
was held firmly by Virginie. ‘Besides, I 
won't,’ he added. ‘Who has been frightening 
Mademoiseile in this way?’ asked he, very 
much inclined to brave his cousin at all 
hazards. 

“* Mademoiselle is not accustomed to walk 
in the streets alone,’ said Morin, sulkily. 
‘She came upon a crowd attracted by the 
arrest of an aristocrat, and their cries alarmed 
her. I offered to take charge of her home. 
Mademoiselle should not walk in these streets 
alone. We are not like the cold-blooded 
people of the Faubourg Saint Germain,’ 

“Virginie did not speak. Pierre doubted 
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if she heard a word of what they were say- 
ing. She leant upon him more and more 
heavily. 

“Will Mademoiselle condescend to take 
my arm?’ said Morin, with sulky, and. yet 
humble, uncouthness. I dare say he would 
have given world if he might have had that 
little hand within his arm; but, though she 
still kept silence, she shuddered up away 
from him, as you shrink from touching a 
toad. He had said something to her during 
that walk, you may be sure, which had made 
her loathe him. He marked and understood 
the gesture. He held himself aloof while 
Pierre gave her all the assistance he could in 
their slow progress homewards. But Morin 
accompanied her all the same. He had 
played too desperate a game to be baulked 
now. He had given information against the 
ci-devant Marquis de Créquy, as a returned 
emigré, to be met, with at such a time, in 
such a place. Morin had hoped that all sign 
of the arrest would have been cleared away 
before Virginie reached the spot—so swiftly 
were terrible deeds done in those days. But 
Clément defended himself desperately: Vir- 
ginie was punctual to a second; and, though 
the wounded man was borne off to the Abbaye 
amid a crowd of the unsympathising jeerers 
who mingled with the armed officials of the 
Directory, Morin feared lest Virginie had 
recognised him; and he would have preferred 
that she should have thought that the faithful 
cousin was faithless, than that she should © 
have seen him in bloody danger on her ac- 
count. I suppose he thought that, if Virginie 
never saw or heard more of him her imagina- 
tion would not dwell on his simple disappear- 
ance, as it would do if she knew what he was 
suffering for her sake. 

“ At any rate, Pierre saw that his cousin 
was deeply mortified by the whole tenor of 
his behavior during their walk home. When 
they arrived at Madame Babette’s, Virginie 
fell fainting on the floor; her strength had 
but just sufficed for this exertion of reaching 
the shelter of the house. Her first sign of 
restoring consciousness consisted in avoidance 
of Morin. He had been most assiduous in 
his efforts to bring her round; quite tender 
in his way, Pierre said; and this marked, in- 
stinctive repugnance to him evidently gave 
him extreme pain. I suppose Frenchmen 
are more demonstrative than we are; for 
Pierre declared that he saw his cousin’s eyes 
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fill with tears, as she shrank away from his 
touch, if he tried to arrange the shawl they 
had laid under her head like a pillow, or as 
she shut her eyes when he passed before her. 
Madame Babette was urgent with her to go 
and lie down on the bed in the inner room; 
but it was some time before she was strong 
enough to rise and do this. 

“When Madame Babette returned from 
arranging the girl comfortably, the three rela- 
tions sate down in silence; a silence which 
Pierre thought would never be broken. He 
wanted his mother to ask his cousin what had 
happened. But Madame Babette was afraid 
of her nephew, and thought it more discreet 
to wait for such crumbs of intelligence as he 
might think fit to throw at her. But, after 
she had twice reported Virginie to be asleep, 
without a word being uttered in reply to her 
whispers by either of her companions, Morin’s 
powers of self-containment gave way. 

“<‘Tt is hard!’ he said. 

“¢ What is hard ?’ asked Madame Babette, 
after she had paused for a time, to enable 
him to add to, or to finish, his sentence, if 
he pleased. 

“<Tt is hard for a man to love a woman as 
Ido,’ he went on. ‘I did not seek to love 
her, it came upon me before I was aware— 
before I had ever thought about it at all, I 
loved her better than all the world beside. 
All my life before I knew her seems a dull 
blank. I neither know nor care for what I 
did before then. And now there are just two 
lives before me. Either I have her, or I have 
not. That is all: but that is every thing. 
And what can I do to make her have me? 
Tell me, aunt, and he caught at Madame 
Babette’s arm, and gave it so sharp a shake, 
that she half screamed out, Pierre said, and 
evidently grew alarmed at her nephew's ex- 
citement. 

“Hush, Victor!’ said she. ‘There are 
other women in the world, if this one will not 
have you.’ 

“*None other for me,’ he said, sinking 
back as if hopeless. ‘I am plain and coarse, 
not one of the scented darlings of the aristo- 
crats. Say that I am ugly, brutish; I did 
not make myself so, any more than I made 
myself love her. It is my fate. But am I 
to submit to the consequences of my: fate 
without a struggle? Not I. As strong as 
my love is, so strong is my will. It can be 
no stronger,’ continued he, gloomily. ‘ Aunt 
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Babette, you must help me—you must make 
her love me.’ He was so fierce here, that 
Pierre said he did not wonder that his mother 
was frightened. 

“*T, Victor!’ she exclaimed. ‘I make her 
love you! How can I? Ask me to speak 
for you to Mademoiselle Didot, or to Made- 
moiselle Cauchois even, or such as they, and 
T'll do it, and welcome. But to Mademoiselle 
de Créquy, why you don’t know the differ 
ence! Those people—the old nobility, I 
mean—why they don’t know a man from a 
dog, out of their own rank} And no wonder, 
for the young gentlemen of quality are 
treated differently to us from their very birth. 
If she had you to-morrow, you would be mis- 
erable. Let me alone for knowing the aris- 
tocracy. I have not been a concierge to a 
duke and three counts for nothing. I tell 
you, all your ways are different to her ways.’ 

“*T would change my ways, as you call 
them.’ 

“ ¢ Be reasonable, Victor.’ 

“*No, I will not be reasonable, if by that 
you mean giving her up. I tell you two 
lives are before me; one with her, one with- 
out her. But the latter will be but a short 
career for both of us. You said, aunt, that 
the talk went in the conciergerie of her fa- 
ther’s hotel, that she would have nothing to 
do with this cousin whom I put out of the 
way to-day?’ 

“*So the servants said. How could I 
know? All I know is, that he left off coming 
to our hotel, and that at one time before then 
he had never been two days absent.’ 

“¢So much the better forhim. He suffers 
now for having come between me and my ob- 
ject—in trying to take her away out of my 
sight. Take you warning, Pierre! I did 
not like your meddling to-night.’ And so he 
went off, leaving Madame Babette rocking 
herself backwards and forwards, in all the 
depression of spirits consequent upon the re- 
action after the brandy, and upon her knowl- 
edge of her nephew’s threatened purpose 
combined. 

“Tn telling you most of this, I have simply 
repeated Pierre’s account, which I wrote down 
at the time. But here what he had to say 
came to a suddeh break; for the next morn- 
ing, when Madame Babette rose, Virginie was 
missing, and it was some time before either 
she, or Pierre, or Morin, could get the slight 
est clue to the missing girl. 
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“ And now I must take up the story as it 
was told to the Intendant Fléchier by the old 
gardener Jacques, with whom Clément had 
been lodging on his first arrival in Paris. 
The old man could not, I dare say, remember 
half as much of what had happened as Pierre 
did; the former had the dulled memory of 
age, while Pierre had evidently thought over 
the whole series of events as a story—as a 
play, if one may call it so—during the solitary 
hours in his after-life, wherever they were 
passed, whether in lonely camp watches, or 
in the foreign prison where he had to drag 
out many years. Clément had, as I said, re- 
turned to the gardener’s garret after he had 
been dismissed from the Hétel Duguesclin. 
There were several reasons for his thus 
doubling back. One was, that he put nearly 
the whole breadth of Paris between him and 
an enemy; though why Morin was an enemy, 
and to what extent he carried his dislike or 
hatred, Clément could not tell of course. 
The next reason for returning to Jacques was, 
no doubt, the conviction that, in multiplying 
his residences, he multiplied the chances 
against his being suspected and recognised. 
And then, again, the old man was in his se- 
cret, and his ally, although perhaps but a 
feeble kind of one. It was through Jacques 
that the plan of communication, by means of 
a nosegay of pinks, had been devised; and it 
was Jacques who procured him the last dis- 
guise that Clément was to use in Paris—as he 
hoped and trusted. It was that of a respect- 
able shopkeeper of no particular class; a 
dress that would have seemed perfectly suita- 
ble to the young men who would naturally 
have worn it; and yet, as Clément put it on, 
and adjusted it—giving it a sort of finish and 
elegance which I always noticed about his ap- 
pearance, and which I believed was innate in 
the wearer—I have no doubt it seemed like 
the usual apparel of a gentleman. No coarse- 
ness of texture, nor clumsiness of cut, could 
disguise the nobleman of thirty descents, it 
appeared ; for immediately on arriving at the 
place of rendezvous, he was recognised by the 
men placed there on Morin’s information to 
seize him. Jacques, following at a little dis- 
tance, with a bundle under his arm containing 
articles of feminine disguise for Virginie, saw 
four men attempt Clément’s arrest—saw him, 
quick as lightning, draw a sword hitherto con- 
cealed in a clumsy stick—saw his agile figure 
spring to his guard—and saw him defend 
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himself with the rapidity and art of a man 
skilled in arms. But what good did it do? 
as Jacques piteously used to ask, Monsieur 
Fiéchier told me.- A great blow from a heavy 
club on the sword-arm of Monsieur de Créquy 
laid it helpless and immovable by his side. 
Jacques always thought that that blow came 
from one of the spectators, who by this time 
had collected round the scene of the affray. 
The next instant, his master, — his little 
marquis—was down among the feet of the 
crowd, and though he was up again before he 
had received much damage—so active and 
light was my poor Clément—it was not before 
the old gardener had hobbled forwards, and, 
with many an old-fashioned oath and curse, 
proclaimed himself a partisan of the losing 
side—a follower of a ci-devant aristocrat. It 
was quite enough. He received one or two 
good blows, which were, in fact, aimed at his 
master; and then, almost before he was 
aware, he found his arms pinioned behind him 
with a woman’s garter, which one of the 
viragos in the crowd had made no scruple of 
pulling off in public, as soon as she heard for 
what purpose it was wanted. Poor Jacques 
was stunned and unhappy,—his master was 
out of sight, on before ; and the old gardener 
scarce knew whether they were taking him. 
His head ached from the blows which had 
fallen upon it, it was growing dark,—June 
day though it was,—and when first he seems 
to have become exactly aware of what had 
happened to him, it was when he was turned 
into one of the larger rooms of the Abbaye, 
in which all were put who had no other allot- 
ted place wherein to sleep. One or two iron 
lamps hung from the ceiling by chains, giving 
a dim light for a little circle. Jacques stum- 
bled forwards over a sleeping body lying on 
the ground. The sleeper wakened up enough 
to complain; and the apology of the old man 
in reply caught the ear of his master, who, . 
until this time, could hardly have been aware 
of the straits and difficulties of his faithful 
Jacques. And there they sate, — against a 
pillar, the livelong night, holding each other’s. 
hands, and each restraining expressions of 
pain, for fear of adding to the other’s distress. 
That night made them intimate friends, in 
spite of the difference of age andrank. The 
disappointed hopes, the acute suffering of the 
present, the apprehensions of the future, 
made them seek solace in talking of the past. 
Monsieur de Créquy and the gardener found 
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themselves disputing with interest in which 
chimney of the stack the starling used to 
build,—the starling whose nest Clément sent 
to Urian, you remember,—and discussing the 
merits of different espalier-pears which grew, 
and may grow still, in the old garden of the 
Hétel de Créquy. Towards morning both fell 
asleep. The old man wakened first. His 
frame was deadened to suffering, I suppose, 
for he felt relieved of his pain; but Clément 
moaned and cried in feverish slumber. His 
broken arm was beginning to inflame his 
blood. He was, besides, much injured by 
some kicks from the crowd ashe fell. As the 
old man looked sadly on the white, baked 
lips, and the flushed cheeks, all contorted with 
suffering even in his sleep, Clément gave a 
sharp cry, which disturbed his miserable 
neighbors, all slumbering around in uneasy 
attitudes. They bade him be silent with curses ; 
and then turning round, tried again to forget 
their own misery in sleep. For you see, the 
bloodthirsty canaille had not been sated with 
guillotining and hanging all the nobility they 
could find, but were now informing, right 
and left, even against each other; and when 
Clément and Jacques were in the prison, 
there were few of gentle blood in the place, | 
and fewer still of gentle manners. At the | 
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ment from his living lips; that he knew he 
was not good endugh for her, his queen; and 
that no: thought of earning her love by his 
devotion had prompted his return to France, 
only that, if possible, he might have the 
great privilege of serving her whom he loved. 
And then he went off into rambling talk 
about petit-maitres, and such kind of expres- 
sions, said Jacques to Fléchier, the intendant, 
little knowing what a clue that one word gave 
to much of the poor lad’s suffering. 

“The summer morning came slowly on in 
that dark prison, and when Jacques could 
look round—his master was now sleeping on 
his shoulder, still the uneasy, starting sleep 
of fever,—he saw that there were many wo- 
men among the prisoners. (I have heard 
some of those who have escaped from the 
prisons, say that the -look of despair and 
agony that came into the faces of the prison- 
ers on first wakening as the sense of their 
situation grew upon them, was what lasted 
the longest in the memory of the survivors. 
This look, they said, passed away from the 
women’s faces sooner than it did from those 
of the men. 

“Poor old Jacques kept talling asleep, and 
plucking himself up again for fear lest, if he 
did not attend to his master, some harm might 


sound of the angry words and threats, Jacques | come to the swollen, helpless arm. Yet his 
thought it best to awaken his master from | weariness grew upon him in spite of all his 
his feverish, uncomfortable sleep, lest he, efforts, and at last he felt as if he must give 
should provoke more enmity; and, tenderly | way to the irresistible desire, if only for five 
lifting him up, he tried to adjust his own body, | minutes. But just then there was a bustle at 


so that it should serve as a rest and a pillow 
for the younger man. The motion aroused 
Clément, and he began to talk in a strange, 
feverish way,—of Virginie, too.—whose name 
he would not have breathed in such a place, 
had he been quite himself. But Jacques had 
as much delicacy of feeling as any lady in the 





the door. Jacques opened his eyes wide to 
look. ' 

“¢The gaoler is early with breakfast,’ said 
some one lazily. 

“« Tt is the darkness of this accursed plare 
that makes us think it early,’ said another. 

“ All this time a parley was going on at the 





land, although, mind you, he knew neither| door. Some one came in; not the gaoler— 
how to read nor write——and bent his head!a woman. The door was shut to and locked 
low down, so that his master might tell him | behind her. She only advanced a step or 
in a whisper what messages he was to take to| two; for it was too sudden a change, out of 
Mademoiselle de Créquy in case — Poor | the light into that dark shadow, for any one 
Clément, he knew it must come to that! no} to see clearly for the first few minutes. 
escape for -him now, in Norman disguise or) Jacques had his eyes fairly open now; and 
otherwise! Either by gathering fever or) was wide awake now. It was Mademoiselle 
guillotine, death was sure of his prey. Well! de Créquy, looking bright, clear, and reso- 
when that happened, Jacques was to go and' lute. The faithful heart of the old man read 
find Mademoiselle de Créquy, and tell her that that look like an open page. Her cousin 
her cousin loved her at the last as he had! should not die there on her behalf, without at 
loved her at the first; but that she should | least the comfort of her sweet presence. ‘ 

never have heard another word of his attach-| ‘Here he is,’ he whispered, as her gown 
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would have touched him in passing, without 
her perceiving him, in the heavy obscurity of 
the place. 

“¢The good God bless you, my friend!’ 
she murmured, as she saw the attitude of the 
old man, propped against a pillar, and hold- 
ing Clément in his arms, as if the young man 
had. been a helpless baby, while one of the 
poor gardener’s hands supported the broken 
limb in the easiest position. Virginie sate 
down by the old man, and held out her arms. 
Softly she moved Clément’s head to her own 
shoulder ; softly she transferred the task of 
holding the arw to herself. Clément lay on 
the floor, but she supported him, and Jacques 
was at liberty to arise and stretch and shake 
his stiff, weary old body. He then sate down 
at a little distance, and watched the pair until 
he fell asleep. Clément had muttered “ Vir- 
ginie,” as they half-roused him by their move- 
ments out of his stupor; but Jacques thought 
he was only dreaming; nor did he seem fully 
awvake when once his eyes opened, and he 
looked full at Virginie’s face bending over 
him, and growing crimson under his gaze, 
though she never stirred, for fear of hurting 
him if she moved. Clément looked in silence, 
until his heavy eyelids came slowly down, and 
he fell into his oppressive slumber again. 
Either he did not recognise her, or she came 
in too completely asa part of his sleeping 
visions for him to be disturbed by her appear- 
ance there. 

“When Jacques awoke it was fuil daylight 
—at least as full as it would ever be in that 
place. His breakfast—the gaol-allowance of 
bread and vin ordinaire—was by his side. 
He must have slept soundly. He looked for 
his master. He and Virginie had recognised 
each other now,—hearts, as well as appear- 
ance. They were smiling into each other’s 
faces, as if that dull, vaulted room in the 
grim Abbaye were the sunny gardens of Ver- 
sailles, with music and festivity all abroad. 
Apparently they had much to say to each 
other ; for whispered questions and answers 
never ceased, 

“Virginie had made a sling for the poor 
broken arm; nay, she had obtained two 
splinters of wood in some way, and one of the 
fellow-prisoners—having some knowledge of 
surgery apparently—had set it. Jacques felt 
more desponding by far than they did, for he 
was suffering from the night he had passed, 
Which told upon his aged frame; while they 
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must have heard some good news, as it seemed 
to him, so bright amd happy did they look. 
Yet Clément was still in bodily pain and suf- 
fering, and Virginie was a prisoner in that 
dreadful Abbaye, whence the only issue was 
the guillotine, by her own.act and deed. But 
they were together: they loved: they under- 
stood each other at length. 

“When Virginie saw that Jacques was 
awake, and languidly munching his breakfast, 
she rose from the wooden stool on which she 
was sitting, and went to him, holding out both 
hands, and refusing to allow him to rise, while 
she thanked him with pretty eagerness for 
all his kindness to Monsieur. Monsieur him- 
self came towards him, following Virginie,— 
but with tottering steps, as if his head was 
weak and dizzy, to thank the poor old man, 
who, now on his feet, stood. between them, 
ready. to cry while they gave him credit for 
faithful actions which he felt to have been 
almost involuntary on his part,—for loyalty 
was like an instinct in the good old days, 
before your educational cant had come up. 
And so two days went on. The only event 
was the morning call for the victims, a cer 
tain number of whom were summoned to the 
trial every day. And to be tried was to be 
condemned. Every one of the prisoners be- 
came grave, as the hour for their summons 
approached. Most of the victims went to their 
doom with uncomplaining resignation, and, for 
awhile after their departure, there was compar- 
ative silence in the prison. But, by and by,— 
so said Jacques,—the conversation or amuse- 
ments began again. Human nature cannot 
stand the perpetual pressure of such keen anx- 
iety, without an effort to relieve itself by think- 
ing of something else. Jacques said that Mon- 
sieur and Mademoiselle were for ever talking 
together of the past days,—it was ‘Do you 
remember this?’ or, ‘Do you remember 
that ?’ perpetually. He sometimes thought 
they forgot where they were, and what was 
before them. But Jacques did not, and every 
day he trembled more and more as the list 
was called over. 

“The third morning of their incarceration 
the gaoler brought in a man whom Jacques 
did not recognise, and therefore did not at 
once observe ; for he was waiting, as in duty 
bound, upon his master and his sweet young 
lady (as he always called her in repeating 
the story.) He thought that the new intro- 
duction was some friend of the gaoler, as the 
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two seemed well acquainted, and the former 
stayed a few minutes talking with his visitor 
before leaving him in the prison. So Jacques 
was surprised when, after a short time had 
elapsed, he looked round, and saw the fierce 
stare with which the stranger was regarding 
Monsieur and Mademoiselle de Créquy, as 
the pair sat at break‘ast,—the said breakfast 
being laid as well as Jacques knew how, on a 
bench fastened into the prison wall,—Virginie 
sitting on her low stool, and Clément half 
lying on the ground by her side, and submit- 
ting gladly to be fed by her pretty white 
fingers ; for it was one of her fancies, Jacques 
said, to do all she-could for him, in considera- 
tion of his broken arm. And indeed Clément 
was wasting away daily; for he had received 
other injuries, internal and more serious than 
that to his arm, during the mélée which had 
ended in his capture. The stranger made 
Jacques conscious of his presence by a sigh, 
which was almost a groan. . All three prison- 
ers looked round at the sound. Clément’s 
face expressed little but scornful indifference ; 
but Virginie’s face froze into stony hate. 
Jacques said he never saw such a look, and 
hoped that he never should again. Yet after 
that first revelation of feeling, her look was 
steady and fixed in another direction to that 
in which the stranger stood,—-still motionless 
—still watching. He came a step nearer at 
last. 

“* Mademoiselle,’ he said. Not the quiver- 
ing of an eyelash showed that she heard 
him. ‘Mademoiselle!’ he said again, with 
an intensity of beseeching that made Jacques 
—not knowing who he was—almost pity 
him when he saw his young lady’s obdurate 
face. 

“ There was perfect silence for a space of 
time which’ Jacques could not measure. 
Then again the voice, hesitatingly, saying, 
‘Monsieur!’ Clément could not hold the 
same icy countenance as Virginie; he turned 
his head with an impatient gesture of disgust ; 
but even that emboldened the man. 

** Monsieur, do ask Mademoiselle to listen 
to me,—just two words!’ 

“* Mademoiselle de Créquy only listens to 
whom she chooses.’ Very haughtily my 
Clément would say that, I am sure. 

“* But, Mademoiselle,"—lowering his voice, 
and coming a step or two nearer. Virginie 
must have felt his approach, though she did 
not see it; for she drew herself a little on one 
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side, so as to put as much space as possible 
between him and her. ‘ Mademoiselle, it is 
not too late. I can save you; but to-morrow 
your name is down on the list. I can save 
you, if you will listen.’ 

“Still no word or sign. Jacques did not 
understand the affair. Why was she so 
obdurate to one who might be ready to in- 
clude Clément in the proposal, as far as 
Jacques knew ? 

“The man withdrew a little, but did not 
offer to leave the prison. He never took his 
eyes off Virginie; he seemed to be suffering 
from some acute and terrile pain as he 
watched her. 

“ Jacques cleared away the breakfast-things 
as well as he could. Purposely, as I suspect, 
he passed near the man. 

“« Hist!’ said the stranger. ‘You are 
Jaeques,; the gardener, arrested for assisting 
an aristocrat. I know thegdoler. You shall 
escape, if you will. Only take this message 
from me to Mademoiselle. You heard. She 
will not listen to me; I did not want her to 
come here. I never knew she was here, and 
she will die to-morrow. They will put her 
beautiful, round throat under the guillotine. 
Tell her, good old man, tell her how sweet 
life is; and how I can save her; and how I 
will not ask for more than just to see her 
from time to time. She is so young; and 
death is annihilation, you know. Why does 
she hate me so? I want to save her; I have 
done her no harm. Good old man, tell -her 
how terrible death is; and that she will die 
to-morrow, unless she listens to me.’ 

“ Jacques saw no herm in repeating this 
message. Clément listened in silence, watch- 
ing Virginie with an air of infinite tenderness. 

“¢ Will you not try him, my cherished 
one? he said. ‘Towards you he may mean 
well’ (which makes me think that Virginie 
had never repeated to Clément the conver- 
sation which she had overheard that last 
night at Madame Babette’s) ; ‘ you would be 
in no worse a situation than you were be- 
fore !’ 

“ ¢No worse, Clément! and I should have 
known what you were, and have lost you. 
My Clément!’ said she, reproachfully. 

“« Ask him,’ said she, turning to Jacques, 
suddenly, ‘ if he can save Monsieur de Créquy 
as well,—if he can! O Clément, we might 
escape to England ; we are but young.’ And 





she hid her face on his shoulder. 
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“Jacques returned to the stranger, and 
asked him Virginie’s question. His eyes 
were fixed on the cousins; he was very pale, 
and the twitchings or contortions, which must 
have been involuntary whenever he was agi- 
tated, convulsed his whole body. 

“He made a long pause. ‘I will save 
mademoiselle and monsieur, if she will go 
straight from prison to the mairie, and be my, 
wife.’ 

“« Your wife!’ Jacques could not help ex- 
claiming. ‘ That she will never be—never!’ 

“¢ Ask her!’ said Morin, hoarsely. 

“ But almost before Jacques thought he 
could have fairly uttered the words, Clément 
caught their meaning.” 

“ * Begone!’ said he ; ‘ not one word more.’ 
Virginie touched the old man as he was mov- 
ing away. ‘Tell him he does not know how 
he makes me welcome Death.’ And smiling, 
as if triumphant, she turned again to Clément. 

“The stranger did not speak as Jacques 
gave him the meaning, not the words of their 
replies. He was going away, ‘but stopped. 
A minute or two afterwards he beckoned to 
Jacques. The old gardener seems to have 
thought it undesirable to throw away even the 
chance of assistance from such a man as this, 
for he went forwards to speak to him. 

“*Listen! I have influence with the goal- 
er. He shall let thee pass out with the vic- 
tims to-morrow. No one will notice it, or 
miss thee, ——. They will be led to trial,— 
even at the last moment I will save her, if 
she sends me word she relents. Speak to 
her, as the time draws on. Life is very 
sweet,—tell her how sweet. Speak to him; 
he will do more with her than thou canst. 
Let him urge her to live. Even at the last 
I will be at the Palais de Justice, — at the 
Gréve. I have followers,—I have inferest. 
Come among the crowd that follow the vic- 
tims,—I shall see thee. It will be no worse 
for him, if she escapes ’—— 

“¢ Save my master, and I will do all,’ said 
Jacques. 

*¢Only on my one condition,’ said Morin, 
doggedly ; and Jacques was hopeless of that 
condition ever being fulfilled. But he did 
not see why his own life might not be saved, 
By remaining in prison until the next day, 
he should have rendered every service in his 
power to his master and the young lady. He, 
poor fellow, shrank from death; and he 





agreed with Morin, to escape, if he could, by 
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the means Morin suggested, and to bring him 
word if Mademoiselle de Créquy relented. 
(Jacques had no expectation that she would; 
but I fancy he did not think it necessary to 
tell Morin of this conviction of his.) This 
bargaining with so base a man for so slight 
a thing as life, was the only flaw that I heard 
of in the old gardener’s behavior. Of course, 
the mere re-opening of the subject was enough 
to stir Virginie to displeasure. Clément 
urged her, it is true; but the light he had 
gained upon Morin’s motions made him 
rather try to set the case before her in as fair 
a manner as possible than use any persuasive 
arguments. And, even as it was, what he 
said on the subject made Virginie shed tears 
—the first that had fallen from her sifice she 
entered the prison. So they were summoned 
and went together at the fatal call of the 
muster-roll of victims the next morning. He 
feeble from his wounds and his~ injured 
health ; she calm and serene, only petitioning 
to be allowed to walk next to him in order 
that she might hold him up when he turned 
faint and giddy with his extreme suffering. 

' “Together they stood at the bar; together 
they were condemned. As the words of 
judgment were pronounced, Virginie turned 
to Clément, and embraced him with passion- 
ate fondness. Then, making him lean on 
her, they marched out towards the Place de 
la Gréve. 

“Jacques was free now. He had told 
Morin how fruitless his efforts at persausion 
had been; and, scarcely caring to note the 
effect of his information upon the man, he , 
had devoted himself to watching Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle de Créque. And now he 
followed them to the Place de la Gréve. He 
saw them mount the platform; saw them 
kneel down together till plucked up by the 
impatient officials; could see that she was 
urging some request to the executioner; the 
end of which seemed to be that Clément 
advanced first to the guillotine, was executed 
(and -just at this moment there was a stir 
among the crowd, as of a man pressing fors 
wards towards the scaffold). Then she, 
standing with her face to the guillotine, 


slowly made the sign of the cross, and knelt 
down. 

“Jacques covered his eyes, blinded with 
tears. The sound of a discharge of a pistol 
made him look up. She was gone—another 
victim in her place—and- where there had 
been the little stir in the crowd not five 
minutes before, some men were carrying off 4 
dead body. A man had shot himself, they 
said.. Pierre told me who that man was.” 
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From The Saturday Review. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA.* 

THE author of Paul and Virginia was a 
man with a fixed idea. From boyhood to 
old age he dreamt of founding a colony where 
nature was to be all beauty, and man was to 
be all virtue. Strongly influenced by the 
Utopian sentimentalism of the last century, 
and avowing his belief, even under the Reign 
of Terror, that the age of iron was past and 
the age of gold coming—dissatisfied with a 
state of society in which his want of birth and 
fortune, and his own impracticable temper 
barred the way to advancement, and im- 
pressed with a deep and lively sense of the 
wonders and the loveliness of the external 
world—he spent his youth in purposeless 
wanderings and schemes beyond his strength, 
and his later manhood in creating on paper 
what fact denied him. The idyl which has 
made him famous is but “a happy accident,” 
among a number of works which are like it 
in kind, though not in success. This slight 
tale owes its principal charm to the manner 
in which it invests an Arcadian pastoral with 
the reality and interest of definite and un- 
familiar scenery. It also charms us because 
the melancholy, the love of solitude, and the 
feeling of a bitter contrast between man and 
nature that pervade it seem to come from a 
source deeper than sentimentalism, and ex- 
press at once the opinions vaguely held by 
the generation to which the writer belonged, 
and the intensity with which those opinions 
were held by the writer himself. On such a 
tale as Paul and Virginia criticism cannot 
say much. It pleases because it pleases. 
But still in this, as in every other work, we 
may find an interest—which may be called 
an interest of the second reading—in ex- 
amining the relation it bears to the mind of 
the writer and the literature of the time. 
The tale itself absorbs us when we read it for 
the first time, but on reperusing it we have 
leisure to inquire how it came to be written. 
To do this it is necessary to have before us 
the outline of the writer's life. , 

Bernardin de St. Pierre was born at Havre, 
in 1737, of a family which originally came 
from Lorraine, but which made pretensions, 
not very precise nor very well founded, to 
descend from Eustache de St. Pierre of Calais. 
The anecdotes of his boyhood that have been 
handed down represent him as achild of little 
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regular education, with a passion for animals, 
and a power like that which made the infancy 
of Hartley Coleridge so remarkable, of living 
in a world, visionary and yet methodical, of 
his own. The great event of his early life 
was reading Robinson Orusoe. His imagina- 
tion was stimulated, and he soon invented an 
island; but not content with the solitary exist- 


ence of his model, he peopled it with the sort 


of persons that he thought he should like to 
live with. Already in this boyish fancy we 
see the germ of Paul and Virginia, where 
the enchanted island that presents the scenery 
ef the Isle of France is tenanted by persons 
who are lifelike. but impossible. After attain- 
ing some proficiency in mathematics, St. 
Pierre was admitted as a pupil at the School 
of the Ponts et Chaussées, and subsequently 
entered the Corps of Engineers. He served 
one campaign in Hesse, in 1760, but quar- 
relled with his superior officers ; and, leaving 
the French army, he went to offer his services 
to Catherine of Russia, and subsequently to 
the King of Poland. He was vain and irasci- 
ble, and nothing that he could obtain would 
content him ; and as soon as he was appointed 
to a post, he threw it up as unworthy of him. 
In 1766 he returned to France, and after 
spending some time in soliciting and worrying 
different Ministers, he was appointed Chief 
Engineer of the Isle of France. It is worth 
observing that his first and most genuine im- 
pressions of that island had nothing in them 
of that warmth of admiration which runs 
through the idealized picture he afterwards 
gave to the world. In a series of letters 
sent, or supposed to be sent, to a friend, he 
describes the scenery of the Isle of France; 
and these letters are full of regrets for the 
flowers and fruits of Europe, and for the 
tranqtil delights of rural France. “These 
savage scenes,” he writes, “are never en- 
livened by the singing of birds or by the loves 
of any peaceful animals. The ear is wounded 
with the croaking of paroquets, and the shrill 
cries of monkeys.” In Paul and Virginia 
the birds have learnt to sing, the animals 
make the tenderest love, and the monkeys 
are the fantastic and light-hearted children of 
an abundant nature. In 1771, St. Pierre re- 
turned to France, and began to form some 
valuable literary friendships, and again to 
solicit the patronage of Ministers, With 
Condorcet and Rousseau especially he was on 





* Paul et Virginie. Par Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
Paris. 1868, 
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war his true vocation, he began to apply him- 
self to a severe task, and, in 1784, published 
his Studies ‘of Nature. Poor and unknown 
as he was before this work was published, he 
“woke one morning” and found himself 
famous and provided for. The Studies suited 
the taste of the generation. Their gentle 
and vague piety, their true sensibility, even 
their faults, recommended them to the Court 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, to the 
numbers who believed themselves on the eve 
of a poetical change, and to the literary critics 
of that generation. In 1788, he published 
the fourth volume of the Studies, containing 
Paul and Virgiuia; and the beauty and 
delicacy of the tale made themselves felt at 
once. In spite of the Revolution, the rest of 
his life was prosperous. He was appointed 
intendant of the Jardin-du-roi; and in the 
year 3 of the Republic was installed as Pro- 
fessor of Morals in the Ecole Normale. He 
had also the domestic felicity of marrying in 
his old age two charming young wives, the 
more recent of whom subsequently married 
hig idolizing biographer, Aimé Martin; so 
that he had even a posthumous good fortune. 
He died in 1814, his last work, the Har- 
monies, being published a few months after 
his death. 

His taste for landscape beauty was indis- 
putably genuine, and his skill in choosing the 
characteristic features of scenery is manifestly 
based on the vividness of his own observa- 
tions. Baron Humboldt says that Paul and 
Virginia was his constant companion in his 
tropical wanderings, and that he was repeat- 
edly struck with the admirable truth of St. 
Pierre’s representations. He especially men- 
tions that a hundred times when the guides 
informed him that midnight was passed by 
looking at the position of the Southern Cross, 
he has called to mind the passage where the 
last interview of Paul and Virginia is broken 
up by the warning that the Southern Cross is 
beginning to near the horizon. St. Pierre 
belonged to that class of observers who find 
their own power of observation sufficient, and 
who reject as alien to their feelings any thing 
like minute and scientific analysis. Baron 
Humboldt stands almost alone as a man who 
has combined both the power of scientific in- 
quiry and the poetical comprehension of na- 
ture as a whole. St. Pierre felt that for the 
purposes of poetry the observation of nature 
may be too minute. In Paul and Virginia 
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there is that great fundamental accuracy of 
description, the success of which consists in 
leaving on the mind of the reader a correct 
general impression of tropical nature, both in 
its terrific and in its calmer aspect. Of the 
solitary vastness of scenery where every thing 
is on so prodigal a scale, of a great force both 
as measured by time and by space acting 
everywhere, he has given us a representation 
which we feel to be true even before the. testi- 
mony of travellers like Humboldt has assured 
us of its truth. This general truth of repre- 
sentation defies analysis. It is derived only 
from poetical genius, and we cannot say why 
it is there. But when we descend to particu- 
lar pieces of description, we can then ask how 
far the degree of accuracy and of abundance 
of details is satisfactory or not. The poetical 
novelists of more recent times have certainly 
erred by the richness of detail which they 
have heaped on their descriptive passages. 
In Indiana, for example, where the same 
scenery is painted as in Paul and Virginia, 
we are fatigued and overcome by the lavish 
extravagance of descriptive language. In the 
English novels of the present day, we are apt 
to find, on the other hand, too large a meas- 
ure of technical and prosaic accuracy. We 
have fatiguing lists of wildflowers with cor- 
rect computations of their stamens and pistils, 
and heaps of stones indexed according to 
their geological eras. St. Pierre goes as far 
in this minor kind of accuracy as it is safe to 
go. Sometimes, indeed, he exceeds it. 
When Virginia, for example, has a little 
money sent her, she buys all the different 
sorts of handkerchiefs, scarfs, shawls, and 
coarse cloths made in the Isle of France and 
the adjacent countries. There is something 
of an encyclopedic fulness in this, but it is 
rare, and generally we have to admire both 
the moderation which limits the information 
given and the neatness with which the inform- 
ation is conveyed. 

But it is not scenery alone that reigns su- 
preme in Paul and Virginia—it is scenery 
as viewed with the eyes of a sentimentalist. 
Nature is regarded in connexion with the 
thoughts of man, and as deriving life and 
meaning from the tie. So far all poetical in- 
terpretation of nature must agree. But sen- 
timental poetry narrows the range of feelings 
aud thoughts which it sees reflected in, or 
illustrated by, the natural world. It takes 
cognizance only of the affections and of the 
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associations which attach themselves to the 


PAUL AND 


tenderer and softer side of life. Sentimental- 
ism, therefore, when it is genuine and free 
Zrom affectation, has a sphere in which it, is 
legitimate, and it is only when it attempts to 
bring the whole human life into its domain 
that it is faulty. The innocence of early 
years, the purity of young affection, the 
peaceful current of obscure happiness, may 
find their counterparts and congenial acces- 
sories in the external world, as well as any 
other portions or qualities of human exist- 
ence. It is the merit of Paul and Virginia 
that it elaborates this harmony ingeniously, 
evenly, and quietly. The cocoa-nuts which 
mark the ages of the children, and the rapid 
growth of the tree of which Virginia has 
sown the seed just before her departure, and 
which, by the suddenness of its gigantic 
development seems to magnify the term of 
her absence, are remarkable instances of the 
felicity with which St. Pierre binds the 
scenery he loved to remember with the ideal 
persons whom he loved to create. And the 
life of the young couple, bound up so inti- 
mately as it is with the grandeur and peace- 
fulness of one dear secluded spot, is inspired 
with a morality that evidently gave it meaning 
and reality to the mind of the author. That 
“the goodness of God endureth yet daily,” 
and that doing good is a luxury, were two 
thoughts that lay deep in the heart of St. 
Pierre and shine through Paul and Virginia, 

The tale is full of weaknesses, and even 
puerilities. The death of Virginia, who is 
drowned because she is afraid lest a sailor 
should see her half-dressed, and who is ac- 
cordingly praised for her angelic modesty, 
crosses the line’ which separates the sublime 
from the ridiculous. The old man who tells 
the story goes off into anathemas of French 
society which are evidently dictated by the 
personal disappointment of St. Pierre, and 
stigmatizes all writing of books as profitless, 
because “ the Gospel, the best of books, has 
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mutual hatred of Europeans.” Sometimes 
the author even sinks into platitudes so abso- 
lutely commonplace as the suggestion that 
the spirits of Paul and Virginia love to wan- 
der over the “ roofs of straw where industri- 
ous virtue dwells.” But the great blot of the 
book, if we wish to assign its place in idyliic 
literature, is, that it is all out of the region of 
the possible, and that its reality is entirely 
derived from the accuracy of the scenery. 
These good and perfect inhabitants of the 
Happy Valley are not real human beings, 
They are not more like possible people tha~ 
Arcadian shepherdesses are like living keepers 
of flocks. The whole tale is colored by the 
theory, so prevalent in France when it was 
written, that men would be perfectly good 
if left to the unperverted teaching of nature, 
Paul has attained a marriageable age when 
he asks his old friend what is virtue, and is 
told, “ My son, you who sustain your parents 
by your labor need not have it defined.” 
Paul, it is implied, had been virtuous from 
his cradle upwards. The true idyl should 
always rest on a basis of real life. In she 
most perfect idyllic composition of modern 
times, the Mare au Diable, the characters 
are as real as the scenery. Every thing is in 
keeping, and it is because the harmony is so 
perfect, while the theme is so simple, that we 
call the tale idyllic; but if it had been ‘ess 
well and artistically written, it would still 
have been a pleasing story of rural life. It 
is not the fruit of any theory about humanity. 
Paul and Virginia is ideal, not because com- 
mon things are idealized in it, but because the 
sphere in which it is placed is imaginary. 
To understand this sphere we must go back 
to the time in which it was written, and to 
the life of the author; and great and many 
as are its merits, and abundantly as it has 
deserved its place in popular estimation, it 
must still be pronounced subject to consider- 
able drawbacks when criticism attempts to 
appreciate its relative value as compared 
with that of the masterpieces of idylic writ- 





served for centuries only as a pretext for the 


ing. 





A Drunken Evernant.—Our men seemed 
to fraternise most with the Rifles, at least I 
judge so from the following :—Private Blank 
is brought in much bruised. ‘“ Well, Pat, 
how have you been hurt?” ‘ Why, a drunken 
beast of an elephant knocked me down, and 
then dunched me with his head.” 


| were not drunk yourself?” “Certain; but the 
| two Rifles with me were in an awful state.” “I 
‘dare say, but I never heard of an intoxicated 


jelephant before.” ‘ At any rate, your honor, 
the driver, who ought to know, said that the 
| beast had been drinking.” Inquiry here ceased. 


“ Ah! | Paddy was _ too strong in mother-wit.— 
that is singular. Are you quite sure that you | Blackwood’s 


lagazine. 
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SALMON-CASTS. 


From The Atheneum. 
Salmon-Casts and Stray Shots, being Fly- 
Leaves from the Note-Book of John Col- 
quhoun. (Blackwood & Sons. 


Henz is another pleasant brother of the 
rod and gun occupying his leisure hours, as 
he has previously done in “ The Moor and the 
Loch,” by narrating his experiences, angling 
for public favor, and successfully hitting the 
object at which he aims. In all books like 
the one before us, there is a similarity of mat- 
ter and manner, varied only by the larger or 
less amount of incident and by the difference 
of skill displayed in the narration. In most 
cases the halieutical literature is one of con- 
siderable pleasantness. The self-complacency 
of the authors, who take their calling for one 
which is above all other vocations or amuse- 
ments of mankind,—the grave conviction of 
each sportsman that whatever is to be done 
his way of doing it is the best,—the unaltera- 
ble good-humor,—the healthiness of tone,— 
the moderate and salubrious jollity—and the 
anecdotes, more or less colored, of flood and 
field,—all these matters combined go well to 
the making up of a book over which sports- 
men may spend a useful, and general readers 
an agreeable, hour. Mr. Colquhoun discourses 
#s much to pleasant purpose as the pleasant- 
est and most skilful of his brethren,—in proof 
of which assertion we cannot do better than 
cite a few passages from many that illustrate 
his salmon-casts, and his stray shots. Mr. 
Colquhoun is not sanguine as to the success 
of those who are attempting to artificially 
breed salmon in Scottish rivers hitherto un- 
frequented by that king among fish. In con- 
nexion with this‘he has an amusing trait in 
allusion to an endeavor to supplant the well- 
known breed of “Scotch Nightingales ”: 

“ Salmon‘anglers are regarding with much 
interest the artificial propagation of salmon in 
the Tay and other rivers where the experi- 
ment is being tried ; but whether the increase 
will ever reward the trouble of raising them, 
has yet to be proved. Should the plan fully 
succeed, it will no doubt be adopted in all our 
first-class salmon rivers. To stock a stream 
originally destitute of this fish, would be a 
signal triumph; and some ~~ are even 
sanguine enough to attempt it. Irather think 
they are expecting too much, and that—like 
the effort of my late patriotic grandfather, Sir 
John Sinclair, to enliven the Caithness muirs 
with nightingale music—after the first migra- 
tion the fish will come back no more to a 
stream which their previous neglect showed 
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to be unsuitable to their habits, Sir John’s 
lan was excellent, had it only succeeded, 
e employed London bird-fanciers to procure 
nightingale eggs, and Caithness shepherds to 
find the nests of the equally soft-billed robin- 
redbreast. The London eggs soon displaced 
the Caithness ones, and robin carefully hatched 
and reared the embryo melodists. In sum- 
mer, numbers of young nightingales were seen 
about the bushes, but at the autumn migration 
they disappeared, never to return.” 


From salmon and nightingales turn we to 
“Men,” not men generally, but to the terrible 
dignitaries so-called, who in the northern parts 
of Scotland constitute themselves the judges 
of their ministers, and who, with as small an 
amount of general knowledge as they have of 
divinity, presume to set their baneful mark on 
any “clergyman” whom they disapprove; 
with the ‘sure conviction that, after such a 
branding, the people will refuse to attend that 
minister’s service. Oh, restive and earnest, 
eager and uneasy young curates, whose mild 
anger is awakened when bishops gently hint 
at faults and almost pray for your amend- 
ment,—think, young gentlemen, what you 
would be, and how sorely your meekness 
would have been tried, if, in place of signing 
the Thirty-nine Articles and submitting to 
episcopal ordination, you had subscribed to 
the Westminster Confession, received . the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, and had 
known of no other church government and 
discipline but those connected with elders, 
kirk sessions, presbyteries, provincial synods, 
and general assemblies! Here is a Friday’s 
scene, at which Mr. Colquhoun was present, 
for a certain keeper would not attend him to 
the Lochs till the “ Men’s Service” was con- 


cluded :— 


“The tent was pitched in a secluded spot, 
beside a little brook among the hills. A large 

rimitive congregation surrounded the young 
fii hland minister, who, with violent gesture 
and defiant tone, was fiercely shouting @ 
Gaelic exhortation. Before him sat ‘the 
Men,’ in full camlet canonicals. Only two 
had the cotton hood; the rest wore red or 
brown scratch-wigs, which so enhanced their 
natural or assumed gravity, as to be perfectly 
grotesque. They were per igs! above 
middle age, though not very old. The most 
prominent was the best specimen. He con- 
cluded with a prayer in a low tone, and was 
really a prepossessing old man. His neigh- 
bor on the right was a truculent fellow, whose 
red swollen face too plainly intimated that 





neat whisky was the spirit that oftenest moved 





him; while he on the left, with a fiery red 
wig and sharp-cut features, had that sinister 
expression of sly cunning, so especially repul- 
sive, and most frequently found among the 
lower orders. They appeared to sit in judg- 
ment on the preacher; and you could almost 
read in their critical faces that they thought 
him ‘a fine lad, if he had exparience.’ The 
women were most dressed in cloak, hood, and 
coif, which added to the simple effect of the 
whole ; and when the nasal Gaelic psalm rose 
from the heathery brae, it was, barring ‘the 
Men,’ almost sublime. After the congregation 
broke up and the three ministers descended 
from the tent, they, like good school-boys, 
sheepishly shook hands with their masters, 
‘the Men,’ in turn. None of the ministers 
under ‘the Men’s’ surveillance wear either 
gown or bands. Popish vestiges themselves, 
they call the gown and bands Popish in a 
minister, and are jealous, I suppose, of this in- 
fringement on the prerogative of camlet and 
scratch-wig! A northern presentee to a church 
took his revenge on going South, by mounting 
bands as a flag of triumph, and never doffing 
them till he reached the end of his journey at 
Dunkeld. Another less fortunate aspirant 
for bands supplied their place at the ‘trial’ 
sermon, by pinning his Crimean medal outside 
his gown, to enlist the ey of his audi- 
ence. That the bands have some mysterious 
power, a late Free Church professor fully 
proved, and fairly owned. For, when preach- 
ing in the Isle of May, seeing the lighthouse- 
keeper’s wife completely overcome, he asked 
what part of the discourse had touched her 
feelings. ‘ It’s the baands, sir—it’s the baands ; 
I hae na seen them sin’ I was a lassie.’ Pub- 
lish it not in the North—tell it not to ‘the 
Men’!” 

With all the vigilance of these extremely 
offensive and inevitable “ Men,” the people are 
not more clean in spirit or in body than folks 
ecclesiastically cared-for after another fashion. 
The guid boddies at Stornaway seem to be 
preéminently dirty : 

“The whole fishing-village—to borrow a 
hrase from one of themselves—seemed ‘ in- 
ulging in dirt.’ The herring-fishers bad 

enough; the women curers worst, if possible. 
They brought to my mind the predicament of 
an Edinburgh clergyman (always particularly 
neat and trim in his own attire), when an ap- 
plicant for marriage presented himself in the 
most disgusting figure that ever darkened his 
study door. ‘ When is it to take place ? — 
‘ Directly, sir.—‘ You mean after you have 
cleaned yourself? ’—(Looking down at him- 
self with evident satisfaction). ‘Och, I’m 
weel enough.’—‘ You could’nt be married in 
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such a dirty state. —‘ Me dirty! What if ye 
saw hir!’ 

Well that was unclean sincerity at all 
events, What surprises us, however, is to 
find miserable shams amid the divine magnifi- 
cence of nature, and intelligent men stamp- 
ing them with approval. Here is an in- 
stance : 

“ Hearing from our dinner company that 
there was a real live hermit in the neighbor- 
ing grounds of Sir James Matheson, we had 
the curiosity to visit his cell. He was a more 
favorable specimen than his . better-known 
brother anchorite of the Holy Loch. At the 
cave among the rocks, a short distance from 
his house, with his sheep-dog ‘ Lassie’ at his 
foot, the gentle old man was seated. His 
white beard and contented expression har- 
monized exactly with the stillness around. 
His only trouble appeared to be the mous- 
tache, which annoyed him when ‘ supping his 
kale.’ Looking earnestly at mine, he inquired 
if his would grow out the same way when 
they were ‘lang.’ Upon my saying there 
was a kind of pomatum would set them tight, 
he was eager to find out whether the doctors 
sold it. We had a sight of his little library 
of Gaelic books, and a draught out of his 
spring well. On returning to the town, Sir 

ames’s ferryman civilly offered to row us 
across the river, and when we told him the 
hermit’s trouble— He gets three shillings a- 
week for that beard o’ his; he may weel buy 
the sauve for his mistachies.’ That hermit is 
an excellent idea; he is such a perfect finish 
to the rocky scene, and a peep at his quiet 
life might calm for a moment the most turbu- 
lent votary of this noisy world.” 
—Which we beg leave to doubt. The ferry- 
man better understood the worthlessness of 
such a mountebank amid the everiasting hills 
than Mr. Colquhoun. Fancy a used-up roué 
finding even temporary peace of mind from 
contemplating a mock hermit perplexed with 
the growth of his “ mistachies,” and only 
submiting to these impediments to the sup- 
ping of his kale, for the consideration of 
three shillings a week ! 

Mr. Colquhoun has much to say about his 
dexterity and success in the excellent sport of 
shooting foxes! There are few sportsmen 
more to the soush who will read this portion 
of his attractive volume without feelings of 
angry impatience; for however necessary it 
may be to get rid of foxes among the moun- 
tains, the idea of shooting them outright, 
when they might be preserved and sent 
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southward to die terrible deaths for the pas- 
time of lords and gentles, will cause many a 
wrathful emotion in the bosoms of these illus- 
trious hunters. 

We conclude with bringing down a brace 
of anecdotes which are highly creditable to 
the beasts who are the heroines of the re- 
spective stories : 


“A party of seal-shooters, last summer, 
placed one of their number on a narrow point 
of rock surrounded by deep water. As there 
was nothing to hide him, he stood bolt up- 
right, expecting astray chance at a passing 
seal. hen his companions had rowed away, 
they were followed by a large seal, which all 
of a sudden spied the solitary being‘on the 
rock. Instantly wheeling about, it made for 
him at its utmost speed. His friends, sus- 

ting the monster, shouted to warn him, 
but he thought they only meant to apprise 
him of a fine chance ; he therefore allowed it 
to come quite close, and coolly shot it dead. 
It was a female in defence of her young, and 
had he failed in his aim, she would most 


‘likely have toppled him over the narrow ledge, 


and drowned him in the deep water. He 
said, that if he had known his risk, he would 


in all probability have missed.” 
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The second story is more spiced with 
humor :— 


“For courage and devotion to his chief, 
this pointer might have matched a Forty-five 
clansman; but, like the old Highlander, I 
once saw him show evident signs of supersti- 
tion. When ranging a grass field he pointed 
a hare, which soon moved from 1 form, 
rearing herself on hind legs straight as a 
small gate-post. The dog at once showed 
evident signs of uneasiness, by breaking his 
statuesque position, looking over his shoulder 
for advice, and twitching ‘his tail most ner- 
vously. But when ‘ puss,’ pursuing her advan- 
tage, actually paced ten yards towards him, 
erect as a drill-sergeant, he fairly turned tail, 
and, with every sign of terror, took shelter 
behind his master. There were several wit 
nesses besides myself to this reversal of 
nature—viz., the hare pursuing the dog. 
Most likely her young were near.” 

Poor, puss! Her sagacity reminds us of 
the fragment of a line in the “ Truculentus ” 
of Plautus,—“ pusillus quam sit sapiens 
bestia!” With this illustration of her droll 
wisdom, we close Mr. Colquhoun’s sporting 
records, every page of which has its peculiar 





and varied attractions. 





A Lerrer from Monte Video, of May 29th, 
brings intelligence of the death of a remarkable 
Frenchman, M. Aimé Bonpland the naturalist, 
who died at San Borja, at the age of eighty-five. 
He was the son of a physician, and was brought 
up to his father’s profession, but the political 
events of the early republic compelled him to 
enter the navy. He made a long cruise as a 
naval surgeon, but took the earliest opportunity 
of returning to Paris to pursue his studies. 
There, at the house of M. Corvisart, he made 
the acquaintance of a young German of about 
his own age, who afterwards became known to 
the world as the celebrated Alexander de Hum- 
boldt. These young men became intimate 
friends, and when M. de Humboldt undertook 
his expedition to the equinoctial regions of the 
new world, M. Bonpland accompanied him. 
During this journey M. Bonpland collected and 
classed upwards of six thousand plants, which 
were then unknown to botanical writers. On 
his return to France he presented his collection 
to the Museum of Natural History, and re- 
ceived the thanks of Napoleon I., whe granted 
him a pension. The Empress Josephine was 
very fond of Bonpland; she made him her fac- 
tor at Malmaison, and often sowed in her gar- 
den there flower-seeds which he had brought 
from the tropics. After the abdication at Fon- 


tainebleau, M. Bonpland urged the Emperor to 
retire to Mexico to observe events. A few 
weeks after tendering this fruitless advice he sat 
by the death-bed of Josephine, and heard her 
last words. Her death and the definitve fall of 
the empire leaving him nothing to desire in 
France, he returned to South America, and be- 
came a professor of natural history at Buenos 
Ayres. Subsequently he travelled across the 
Pampas, the provinces of Santa Fé, Chaco, and 
Bolivia, and penetrated to the foot of the Andes. 
Being there taken for a spy, he was arrested by 
the governor of Paraguay, and was detained a 
risoner for eight years, till 1829. On his re- 
ease he directed his steps towards the Brazils, 
and settled at San Borja, where in a charming 
but humble retreat, surrounded by orange groves 
and European shrubs, he remained to the da 
of his death, receiving with pleasure all Frenc 
travellers who visited him. He was the author 
of (among other works) ‘Les Plantes = 
noxiales ”’ (1805), ‘‘ La Monographie des Me 
tonies ” (1806), ‘‘ Description des Plantes rares 
et de la Malmaison ” (1813), “‘ Vue.des Cordil- 
léres et Monuments Indigéne de |’ Amerique ” 
(1819), and (jointly with M. de Humboldt) 
“Voyage aux Regions Equinoxiales du Now 
veau Continent.” —ZHzaminer. 









From The Saturday Review. 
A TALE OF ROMAN LIFE. 


A RECENT number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes contains a story of Roman life which 
deserves attention, because it is stated by the 
editor to be substantially a record of actual 
fact, and because it illustrates the method of 
that remarkable government which treats its 
subjects so strangely, and administers to them 
the chastisements of a paternal love so freely 
and so unaccountably. This story is an auto- 
biography, and the author commences by nar- 
rating how, under the pontificate of Gregor 
XVL., he was one night subjected to a domi- 
ciliary visit from the ecclesiastical police. His 
offence was the supposed possession of certain 
forbidden books. To the search of the officials 
the young student one a formal licence, 
which he had received trom the proper author- 
ities, and which permitted him to read all 
books whatever except the works of a few 
authors specially excepted by name. The 
list of excepted authors is very curious, 
Volney, and one or two other open adversaries 
of Christianity, naturally find a place in it, 
but strange to say, in the midst of a series of 
the loosest writers of loose novels appears 
Jeremy Bentham. That the philosophy of 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number 
should seem to pontifical wisdom of an equally 
exceptional wickedness and danger with Du- 
laure’s Courtesans of Greece and Casti’s 
novels, is curious. After a severe admoni- 
tion, the offender was invited to retire to a 
convent for a week, which he did, and felt 
himself so estranged and cut off from the 
world that he was stunned and stupified by 
his return to secular life, and had to recom- 
pense himself with an unusual excess of dis- 
sipation. He discovered that the real offence 
which had led to the seizure of his books was 
the slighting way in which he had spoken in 
a public place of certain miracles which were 
then in vogue, and which were said to be 
wrought by the image of a Madonna which 
occupied a niche in a church near the arch of 
the Cenci. It was said that the blind were 
restored to sight, and the lame walked. The 
autobiographer assisted at the spectacle, and 
saw a woman who had been cured. She was 
sitting, and he waited till she moved. Fora 
long time she persisted in sitting still, but his 
patience triumphed, and he had the irreligious 
satisfaction of seeing her creep away writhing 
in the distortions of paralysis. The miracles 
at length terminated by an alarm of fire bein 
one day given. Alarmed and irritated wit. 
the obstacles they threw in each other’s way, 
the lame and the blind seized their crutches 
and sticks, and began to belabor one another. 
A great fight ensued; and it was thought 
necessary to prevent a repetition of the scandal 
by removing the miracle-working image to a 
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more convenient place. But the objects of 
grace were not to be baulked. They got a 
little image, and put it in the place of the 
old one; and this second Virgin began to be 
as successful as the first. Her virtue, however, 
was not permitted to operate long. The Pope 
had the chapel shut up, and the entrance 
guarded by a detachment of carabineers. It 
was rather hard on his subjects that they 
should be debarred from criticising miracles 
which he had thought proper to stop by an 
armed force. 

Almost all love-making, the writer tells us, 
begins at Rome in a church; and it was at a 
church that he saw a young lady whom he 
subsequently wooed and won. But even love 
could mot persuade him to refrain from those 
infinitesimal indiscretions which are so serious 
in the Sacred City. At a recitation of Dante 
the censure had ordered that the verse should 
be altered, so that the audience might not 
know or remember that a criminal consigned 
to the lowest heli was an archbishop. Per- 
ceiving the alteration, the autobiographer 
spoke the right verse aloud. For this he was 
arrested, but soon afterwards released. His 
Jiancee implored him to be more cautious, 
and for a chert time he obeyed. But unfor; 
tunately he and some of his young friends 
were taught the Marseillaise by a Corsican 
companion, and they proceeded to sing this 
symbol of all that is unrespectable under the 
windows of the cardinals. The writer had 
just completed all the stages which lead to 
the Roman bar, and he was within a week of 
being married, when one evening he was sud- 
denly arrested, and shown an order by which 
he was to be taken to prison to await his 
trial. The process resulted in his being con- 
demned to ten years’ imprisonment, and he 
was taken to the castle of St. Angelo. 

The rest of the story gives a narrative of 
this imprisonment, and the picture is one that 
has every trace of fidelity, and yef is so 
strange and odd that its parts seem scarcely 

ssible. ‘The mixture of harshness and of 

axity, of wanton indifference to justice, and 
of childish capriciousness in administration, 
is utterly unlike any thing in the ordered and 
methodical communities of the west. The 
sufferer was not badly treated. He received 
much kindness and many indulgences, but he 
was condemned to waste the flower of his 
youth. His mistress was admitted under the 
protection of his aunt, to see him twice a 
month. Of this indulgence the young couple 
made a singular use. The lady had been 
permitted to visit the chapel of the fortress, 
and one Sunday, after mass, she and her 
lover walked up to and knelt before the altar. 
They declared themselves man and wife in 
the face of the congregation, and in the pres- 





ence of the curé. It may be remembered 
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that this mode of marriage is mentioned in 
Manzoni’s Betrothed, and is incorporated as 
a part of the story in George Sand’s Dan- 
‘ella. Such a marriages exposes the offend- 
rs to excommunication, but is itself recog- 
nised, as valid, and accordingly the lovers 
were now united, This strange incident 
made a stir in a gossiping city like Rome, 
and serious consequences were threatened, 
when the lady determined to try a last chance 
and obtain an interview with the Pope. It 
appears that the Pope never grants an audi- 
ence to a woman; but, when he is out walk- 
ing, a woman, who has interest enough to get 
a chance, may come suddenly up to him. 
Seraphine, after much solicitation, had an 
opportunity allowed her, and she accosted. 
the Pope as he was, walking in the villa Bar- 
berini. The Pope was very angry, but she 
took the best step possible. She fainted, and 
the Pope could do no less than support her 
‘n his arms, It wasyas the autobiographer 
remarks, “a curious tableau.” The succes- 
sor of St. Peter held in his arms a virgin- 
wife at the foot of a statue of Jupiter.’ The 
tableau had a happy result, and the successor 
of St. Peter did not prove himself implaca- 
ble to a young lady who had fainted so op- 
oortunely, and who, on recovering her senses, 





implored him with the most passionate en- 
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treaties to restore to her her husband. Two 
days afterwards the husband was summoned 
to the presence of the governer of the,castle, 
and was offered the punishment of al* 
exile in lieu of the five years of imprigon- 
ment that still remained for him to undergo. 
He hesitated at first, but his hesitation gave 
way to the reflection that in all probability, 
even when the full term of his imprisonment 
was oyer, he would be thought too dangerous 
to be permitted to remain in Rome, and that 
in any case he must be an exile from his 
country. He therefore accepted the offer, 


and soon afterwards left the Papal States - 


with his wife. 

The moral of the story cannot be better 
drawn than in the few words which the edi- 
tor of the Deux Mondes has added to it, 
“We may gain,” he says, “from this narra- 
tive for the very reason that it is so simple 
and so destitute of striking incident, more 
than one hint as to the. position and the oecu- 
pation of the youth of Rome at a period very 
near our own. This want of energy, these 
uncertainties and vanities, these useless acts 
of indiscretion, the whole of a life thus ruined 
for the peccadillo of a student, all this is not 
only the life and the character of an individ- 
ual, is it not also the character and the bige 
tory of a people ?” 





An English Girl’s Account of a Moravian Settle- 
ment in the Black Forest. Edited by the Au- 
thor of “ Mary Powell.” 


A journal of a residence in one of the Mora- 
vian establishments by’a former pupil. The 
diary gives a pleasing but somewhat juvenile 
account of daily life at Kénigsfeld. Much of 
the matter relates to domestic economy among 
the Moravians, but being embodied in occur- 
rences and animated by sentiment, it may be 
said to take the character of mild incident. 
Little excursions, sketches of Black Forest 
people, brief biographical notices of young per- 
sons throwing light upon German manners, vary 
the domestic menage. Nay, there is love and 
marriage ; but so undemonstrative that it comes 
as a surprise even to the observers. The “ Ac- 
count of a Moravian Settlement” is a novelty. 
Whether it has quite stuff enough for the public 
at large may be a question.—Spectator. 





A New Trise 1n Austraia.—The dis- 
covery of a new tribe of aborigines is thus re- 
ported in the Sydney Empire :—“ A gentleman 
who, in May last, was at a remote station down 
the Balonne, called Gooce, about one hundred 








miles below Surat, fell in with four blacks who 
had come to the Balonne a few days previous, 
and who appeared to belong to a tribe unknown 
to white men. ‘Tirey presented the remarkable 
peculiarity of being entirely without hair, and 
they stated that neither the males nor females of 
their tribe had hair on their bodies at any period 
of life. Their complete baldness gave them.a 
strange unearthly appearance, at which it is said 
the Balonne blacks were at first very much terri- 
fied. ‘These aboriginal strangers said they saw 
white men’s bones and equipments beyond. the 
river Barrow or Warrego, from which they had 
come. It is conjectured that these remains may 
be those of Leichardt and his party, and we be- 
lieye the whole particulars have been commauni- 
cated to the government, with the view of a 
fresh search being made to clear up the mystery 
of the long-missing traveller. 





A Nice Distinction.—Rev. T. Starr King, 
a Universalist preacher to a Unitarian congrega- 
tion, lately defined the difference between the 
two bodies to be this :—The Universalists hold 
that God is too good to damn them; andthe 
Unitarians hold that they are too good to be 
damned by Him. 
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The New American MS popular 
Dictionary of General Knowledge, Edited 
by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 

olume III. Beam — Browning. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1858. 


THERE is no doubt that this is the best en- 
cyclopedia extant for use on this side of the 
Atlantic, and while it may not be difficult to 
find occasional errors in dates and statistics, 
no one can say that carelessness is a feature 
in its execution. Its articles are generally 
found to contain all the leading facts for 
. which an encyclopedia is likely to be con- 
sulted, expressed in a clear and direct style, 
and free from any speculations likely to give 
rise to controversy, or add unnecessarily to 
the bulk of the work. The following extract 
from the article on book-making gives some 
interesting facts, which may be new to most 
of our readers : 


“The number of different publishers of 
American books in the years 1856 and 1857 
was 385, principally of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. Many books emanate 
from Cincinnati, and the indications are that 
@ large independent trade will, before many 
years, be established in the West. There 
are two departments of the book-publishing 
trade in the United States, pretty doualy sep- 
arated: those who sell books through the 
retail stores and those who sell by personal 
application—the makers of what are techni- 

y called trade, and the makers of sub- 
scription books—books which buyers are ex- 
pected to come for, and books which go to 
them. The regular trade is divided into 
publishers, jobbers and retailers. Jobbers 
purchase from publishers in large quantities, 
and, consequently, on favorable terms, which 
enable them to furnish retailers at the publish- 
ers’ rates. Retailers are scattered all over the 
country, in the cities and smallest villages ; 
in the latter often connecting with their stock 
of literature the miscellaneous assortment of 
the country store. Increase of book-selling 
has*led to classification, and the trade has 
been gradually separating into several divis- 
ions or specialities, the principal of which are 
miscellaneous, religious, scientific, educa- 
tional, musical, legal, medical, agricultural, 
end foreign book-sellers; but the distinction 
is by no means fixed or complete. Assuming 
them for the sake of convenience, we may 
designate still further subdivisions: the mis- 
cellaneous, inclining toward particular classes, 
as poetry, novels, &c., and the religious re 
resenting the different churches. Beside 
these, publishers of subscription books may 
be also divided into those who issue books in 
small parts, and those who issue in complete 
volumes. The style in which business is 
Aone varies greatly. Many publishers get 








out a rather regular succession of works 
each fof which is advertised to a certain ex- 
tent, and then abandoned to its own merits and 
fortune. Others publish few books, but ‘ pusk ° 
them with greatenergy. The pushing process 
is performed through the facilities afforded by 
the press, and the publisher seeks by every 
ingenious expedient to arouse public curi- 
osity. 

“Among the greatest successes may be 
mentioned ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ of whicn 
310,000 copies have been sold; ‘The Lamp- 
lighter,’ 90,000; ‘Shady Side,’ 42,000; ‘ Fern 
Leaves,’ 70,000; ‘ Ruth Hall,’ 55,000; ‘ The 
Hidden Path,’ ‘Moss Side,’ ‘Alone,’ eacn 
25,000; Longfellow’s ‘ Hiawatha,’ 43,000; 
‘Life of Barnum,’ 45,000; ‘ Life of Amos 
Lawrence,’ 23,000; Hugh Miller’s works, 
50,000; Sears’s ‘Wonders of the World,’ 
100,000; of larger works, ‘Benton’s ‘Thirty 
Years’ View,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 55,000; Kane's 
‘Arctic Explorations,’* 2 vols. 8vo., 65,000, 
paying $65,000 copyright ; Harper’s ‘ Picto- 
rial Bible,’ $20 a copy, 25,000; and Gooa- 
rich’s ‘ History of all Nations,’ 2 vols. 8vo., 
($7,) 30,000. School books occasionally ob- 
tain an enormous permanent circulation, and 
their publishers compete energetically for the 
market. Agents are often employed at great 
expense to visit the various schools for the 
purpose of substituting new books for old, re- 
ceiving little or nothing for the difference in 
value; though this ruinous practice is becom- 
ing discontinued. Of Mitchell’s Geographical 
books there is a probable issue of 1,000 per 
day, and of Davies’s Mathematical Series 300,- 
000 were circulated in 1857; of Sanders’s 
‘Readers’ about the same; and many other 
school books have an annual sale of from 20,- 
000 to 50,000. The books of Noah Webster 
have, however, reached the greatest circula- 
tion. Of the ‘ Elementary Spelling Book’ 
35,000,000 have been sold, and its annual 
issue is over 1,000,000. Webster's dictiona- 
ries, of which, there are eight abridgments, 
have had an aggregate sale of nearly 2,000,- 
000, and about 100,000 are sold annually of 
the ‘Primary.’ The publication of music 
books has been very successful, more espe- 
cially collections of church music, or psalm 
and hymn tunes, glee books, juvenile musical 
books, and instrumental instructors of all 
kinds. .‘ The Handel and Haydn Collection,’ 
by Dr. Lowell Mason, published thirty years 
since, has passed through nearly forty edi- 
tions, and ‘The Carmina Sacra,’ by the same 
author, has had a circulation of about 500,000 
copies, yielding a copyright of about $50,000. 
Of late there has been a steady and rapid in- 
crease in the issue of books in the more au- 
vanced departments, such as works on the 
science of music, harmony, counterpoint, and 
the like, but there seems to be little demand 
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for musical belles-lettres. In the law and 
medical bookselling the United States holds 
a high rank as compared with other countries, 
The circulation of thas books is very large. 

“ A peculiar feature in American bookselling 
is to be found in agricultural publications. 
One house in New York is devoted to this de- 

artment exclusively. It has a list of one 
fondred different works, by sixty-three au- 
thors, of whom about fifty are American. The 
books are in good demand, especially those 
on horses and stocks; 5,000 of Linsley’s 
‘Morgan Horse’ were sold in the first six 
months of publication; Allen’s ‘ Domestic 
Animals’ has had an issue of 12,000, and 
Dadd’s ‘ Modern Horse-Doctor’ 14,000. The 
interest taken in the introduction of the new 
sugar-canes has exhausted 4,000 of Olcott’s 


phlets on the same subject. A class of books 
whiclfare occasionally overlooked in connec- 
tion with this subject, are those ‘called cheap 
ublications. These have a very large circu- 
ation, frequently as great as 200,000 copies. 
‘The Widow's Walk, by Sue, and ‘The 
Dancing Feather, by J. H. Ingraham, with, 
no doubt, many others, have exceeded that 
number. At 25 cents per copy, these books 
are sometimes bought by the public to the ex- 
tent of $50,000 each—an amount much be- 
yond that paid for works of higher literary 
retensions, published in more elegant style. 
n addition to all these, we have the publica- 
tions of numerous societies, one of which 
alone, the American Bible Society, issued, in 
the year ending April, 1858, 712,114 copies 
of the Bible—New York Evening Post. 





‘Sorgho and Imphee,’ and 8,000 of two pam- 





“ ResurcaM ” anv “ Requrescat.”—“ You 
wouldn’t do as young Hatherly did, at Hatherly 
Court, in Gloucestershire, when his father kicked 
the bucket. You know, Hatherly, don’t you?” 
“No; Ineversawhim!” ‘“ He’s Sir Frederick 
nod, and has, or had, one of the finest fortunes 
if England, for a commoner; the most of it is 
gone now. Well, when he heard of his govern- 
or’s death he was in Paris, but he went off to 
Hatherly as fast as special train and post horses 
would carry him, and got there just in time for 
the funeral. As he came back to Hatherly 
Court from the church, they were putting up 
the hatchment over the door, and Master Fred, 
saw that the undertakers put at the bottom 
‘Resurgam.’ You know what that means?” 
“Oh, yes,” said Frank. ‘ ‘Tl come back 
again,” said the honorable John, construing 
the Latin for the benefit of his cousin. ‘ ‘ No,’ 
said Fred. Hatherly, looking up at the .hatch- 
ment; ‘I’m blessed if you do, old gentleman. 
That would be too much of ajoke. I'll take 
care of that.’ So he got up at night, and he got 
some fellows with him, and they climbed up and 
painted out ‘ Resurgam,’ and then painted in its 
we ‘ Requiescat in pace;’ which means, you 

now, ‘ You’d a great deal better stay where you 
are.’ Now I call that good. Fred. Hatherly 
did that as sure as—as sure as—as sure as | 
thing.”—Doctor Thorne. A Novel, by A Trol- 


lope. 





as believers in the Christian religion, it became 
necessary, or was supposed necessary, to render 
the gospel message acceptable by presenting it 
in aspects which should have the charm of 
novelty. While the message itself was new, 
there was no need of this. When a man in the 
full vigor of life, and in the full luxuriance of 
sin, heard for the first time that for his daily 
deeds God would bring him into judgment, but 
that there was a means of salvation opened to 
him by the vicarious sufferings of a Divine Re 
deemer, his imagination could not fail to be 
forcibly struck ; and so far as he believed the 
assertion to be true, so far it was sure to work 
some alteration at least in his life. But when 
day by day, from: the time he was capable of 
learning any thing at all, he had been instructed 
in these doctrines, when each new impression 
tended to make the whole a matter of course, 
when the very terms in which the information 
was conveyed were technical and widely differ- 
ing from those used on all ordinary occasions, 
and when the peculiar language of the pulpit, 
formal and yet feeble, had taught him to separate 
religion from his ordinary life, then it would 
occur to him that the great mass of mankind 
about him, though called Christians, took no 
pains whatever to make their practice correspond 
with their belief. These things would react one 
on another until the whole got to be held in a 
kind of suspense ; to be looked upon as a theory 
which it would be impious to deny, but unneces- 


Ir is a fact, which some do not hesitate to callgsary to reduce to practice; until the ordinary 


a melancholy fact, but which others look on 
with much complacency, that after the first 
freshness of the apostolic age was past, and men 


exhortations passed over the ears unheeded, and 
it seemed quite right to listen to discourses on 





began to be brought up even from their infancy 


the Sunday which nobody was je to think 
about afterwards.—Preachers and Preaching. 











From The Saturday Reyew. 
AGAMOGENESIS. 

Tue long word which heads this article was 
invented by an eminent French naturalist, M. 
de Quatrefages, and applied by him to those 
singular modes of reproduction without the 
influence of sex which have now been observed 
to obtain very extensively in both the animal 
and the vegetable worlds. The occurrence of 
this kind of multiplication was first clearly 
demonstrated by Bonnet, in the middle of the 
last tentury. Stimulated by Reaumur, the 
patient author of the Insectologie instituted a 
very remarkable series of investigations upon 
those well-known pests of the garden and 
green-house, the Aphides — “ blight-insects;” 
—or “plant-lice” as they are commonly 
called. A newly-born Aphis was carefully is- 
solated, and the twig which served as the in- 
sect’s pasture-ground and residence, having 
its end inserted into a vessel of water, was 
covered over with a glass shade. Bonnet, hold- 
ing his captive, as he says, exultingly, “ more 
safe than Danaé in her tower,” watched its 
proceedings with an assiduity, and recorded 
them with a Boswellian minuteness, which 
would be ludicrous if they were not almost 
sublime ; and he had his reward in the dis- 
covery that, under these circumstances, the 
Aphis gave rise not merely to a single living 
offspring, but to fourscore! More than this 
—one of these young, treated in the same 
way, yielded like results. Its isolated progeny 
again exhibited the same faculty; and as long 
as Bonnet kept up his observations—viz., for 
nine successive broods, the power of agamic 
production showed no symptoms of exhaus- 
tion. 

The Aphides make their appearance early 
in spring. The number in each family, and 
the time required for the maturity of its 
members, vary with the temperature and the 
supply of food; but on an average it may be 
safely assumed that there are a hundred 
Aphides in a brood, and that a newly-born 
Aphis requires not much more than a fort- 
night to attain to full propagative capacity. 
During the warm months, therefore, thirteen 
or fourteen broods may be reckoned upon, and 
supposing all the young to come to maturity, 
the number of Aphides which may thus pro- 
ceed from a single ancestor is past-all concep- 
tion. We might calculate it mathematically 
for the reader, but he will gain just as real a 
notion of the quantity, and save our type, by 
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imagining for himself a unit followed by 
some inches of ciphers. Surely there is some- 
thing almost touching in the consideration 
that all the mighty hordes which we see 
swarming over our rose-trees and geraniums, 
our orchards and hop-gardens, are orphans— 
orphans too of so peculiar a kind that they 
not only have no fathers, but never had any. 
Nothing, however, can be better established 
than the fact. Subsequent observers have re- 
peated Bonnet’s experiments with results in 
all essential respects the same. They have 
obtained a large number of successive broods ; 
and one of them, Kyber, has even shown that 
if the supply of warmth and food be kept up, 
agamic reproduction will go on for two or 
three years without a symptom of diminished 
energy. More than this—the researches of 
the numerous excellent naturalists who have 
of late years applied themselves to the inves- 
tigation of the lower animals have brought to 
light a great number of parallel cases, not 
only among other insects, but in other divis- 
ions of the animal kingdom and in the vege- 
table world; so that there is now a large and 
compact body of evidence all tending to show 
that “Lucina sine concubitu.” the favorite 
miracle of a past age, is among many living 
beings an orderly and normal occurrence. 

There is for instance, a plant—the Celo- 
bogyne ilicifolia—discovered at Moreton Bay, 
in Australia, some twenty years ago, and 
thence sent to the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, where it has grown and flourished, and 
may be seen in full vigor. Like the rest of 
the order (Zuphorbiacee) to which it be- 
longs, the Celobogyne is dicecious—that is to 
say, the stamens and pistils are not only situ- 
ated in different flowers, but these flowers are 
borne by distinct plants. The pistil-bearing 
or female plant is the only one which has 
hitherto been discovered, and yet, year after 
year, the Celobogyne has formed its fruit and 
fertile seeds to all appearance as well as if its 
staminiferous mate were blooming in the next 
parterre. Nor must it be supposed that the 
vagrant pollen of some nearly allied plant 
has, in this case, been substituted for that of 
the lawful partner. The seedling Coelobogyne 
exhibits no trace of hybridism, and micro- 
scopic investigation shows clearly that the 
seed has been formed without the influence ou 
any pollen. 

The isolated female Daphnia, or “ water- 
fleas,” produce brood after brood of young; 
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several <inas of butterflies have been observed 
to be endowed with the same marvellous fac- 
ulty ; and the remarkable observations of Von 
Siebold have, it would seem, established the 
fact, that, among bees, the drones are always 
produced from eggs which have been sub- 
jected to no influence but that of the maternal 
parent. These facts so obviously tend to bring 
the masculine sex into contempt—as at most 
an ornamental excrescence, and by no means 
an essential ingredient in the order of nature 
—that we almost wonder they have not been 
seized upon and turned to account by some of 
the strong-minded. The doctrine of “no pa- 
ternity” might appropriately find a place be- 
side that of “free maternity” already advo- 
cated on Transatlantic platforms by masculine 
females — probably transmigrated Aphides. 
But, in truth, the argument would be some- 
what one-sided and its application hasty. 
Even among the blight-insects, nature, with 
all her aberrations, shows a fondness for old 
fashions. True it is, that the Aphis born in 
spring may give rise, in vestal seclusion and 
inhocence that cannot fall away, to countless 
millions of winged or wingless successors. 
True it is, also, that under favorable circum- 
stances, there would seem to be no limit to the 
continuance of this mode of reproduction, But 
it is no less certain that, under ordinary con- 
ditions, as the cold weather approaches, or as 
food falls short, broods of males and ordinary 
females are produced. While the viviparous 
Aphides were either winged or wingless, these 
true females (with possibly an exception) 
never possess wings and never bring forth 
living young, but lay eggs, and then, like the 
males, die. The eggs, hidden in cracks of 
the bark of hardy plants, or protected by the 
covering scales of their buds, pass through the 
winter in security, and when the returning 
warmth of spring rouses their latent life, they 
are hatched, and give rise to the viviparous 
agamic young. Thus, under ordinary condi- 
tions, the Aphides pass through a sort of 
cycle of changes. The egg hatched in the 
spring produces either winged or wingless 
forms, which give rise spontaneously to either 
winged or wingless living young. This process 
is repeated, without known limits, until the 
temperature or the supply of food falls below 
a certain amount; then oviparous, wingless 
females, and winged, or wingless males are 
produced, and give rise to eggs, like those in 
which living beings in general take their ori- 
gin. 


That separate individual existence which we 
call a man or a horse is the total product of 
the development of a single egg. If we are 
to apply the term “ individual” with the same 
meaning to the Aphis, then all the millions 
which are developed from one Aphis in the 
course of a spring and summer are, in physi- 
ological strictness, but the equivalent of a 
single man or horse. They are, so to speak, 
independent fragments of the one physiologi- 
cal individual; and when we look closely into 
the matter, we find that these independently- 
existing fragments are developed in precisely 
the same way as those portions of an organism 
which always remain connected together, 
The germ of every living being is a mass with- 
out distinction of parts; and all that we term 
organs, limbs, viscera, leaves, flowers, and so 
forth, are produced by the budding of this 
mass, and the gradual modelling of the buds 
into the form required. , 

In the highest animals and plants the va- 
rious buds remain united—the co-operation 
of each being more or less necessary to the 
efficient action of all its fellows; but in the 
lower forms of life, whether vegetable or ani- 
mal, no such “ natural piety ” unites the parts 
of the germ, or even of the adult; and hence 
portions of its substance may become de- 
tached and assume anindependent life. Thus 
portions of the tissue of the Liverwort, or of 
the bulbiferous lily, grow out and eventually 
separate themselves as free organisms. Thus 
the common fresh-water polype thrusts forth 
from the walls of its body processes which be- 
come new and independent Hydra. But . 
these independent buds are in no respect, save 
their separation, distinct from those which 
united together, form the tree or the branched 
zoophyte; and a long series of insensible 
gradations connects those organisms whose 
components, as in the zoophyte, are united by 
the slightest tie of interdependence with those 
whose constituent buds are wholly incapable 
of continued separate existence. 

The apparently anomalous reproduction of 
the viviparous Aphis reduces itself to a case 
of budding. In the terminal chamber of the 
tubes which, in the viviparous form, represent 
the ovary of the true female, bodies precisely 
resembling young ova are cont&ined; and 
these, becoming successively detached, gradu- 
ally develope within the body of the parent 
into young Aphides, which are eventually 





born alive. The process is precisely similar 
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in. principle to that by which the bud of a 
plant is developed, and, as in the plant, re- 
quires for its completion nothing but warmth 
and nourishment, 

So much the microscope and the scalpel re- 
veal to us in all cases of agamogenesis—in all, 
the young animal is formed by budding from 
the old. But if the question is asked, why 
certain animals and certain parts of animals 
possess the power of giving rise to such buds, 
and others do not, physiology is silent. The 
most careful scrutiny of the rudiment of the 
egg in the oviparous Aphis fails to detect any 
lifference between it and the germ of the 
young of the viviparous Aphis; but there is 
nevertheless a strong constitutional tendency, 
‘f it may be so called, impressed on each, and 
‘mpelling it to a widely different course from 
that followed by the other. The one, as we 
have seen, spontaneously passes into a living 
young—the other increases in size, but other- 
wise remains almost. unchanged, except by be- 
coming enveloped within a hard case, specially 
perforated for the admission of the one ele- 
ment which is wanting to its activity. Bring 





it into contact with that element, and it will 
by and by become a young Aphis—leave it 
to itself, and it will eventually be resolved 
into its constituent particles. Truly this is.a 
marvellous difference, but not more wonder- 
ful or more mysterious than that which ob- 
tains amidst the homogeneous elements of 
the germ itself, and which determines that, 
of two masses undistinguishable by any test 
which we can apply, one shall become a brain, 
another a liver, and another a heart. When 
physiologists have found an explanation for 
these- common and every-day phenomena, 
they may try their hands with some chance of 
success upon such secrets of nature as Agamo- 
genesis. 

In the meanwhile, let us rejoice in the vast 
field of inquiry opened up for us by the rever- 
ent investigation of one of the humblest and 
lowest of created things; and let us candidly 
acknowledge that there was method in the 
madness of the French savan, when he pro- 
posed to call the decennium marked by Bon- 
net’s discovery “ l’Epoque des Pucérons.” 





German Equivalents for English Thoughts. By 
Madame Bernard. 


A coLLection of some eight thousand Eng- 
lish words or phrases, rather in common than 
literary use, with their equivalents in German. 
The arrangement is alphabetical; the primary 
object seems to be to familiarize the student with 
colloguixl expressions, for the. book is not de- 
signed as a conversation, though many of the 
phrases can be used for question or reply. The 
author forestalls an objection that some of the 
examples may be “too familiar,” by which she 
doubtless means phrases like “ die game,” “ gift 
of the gab,” &c. If such terms were presented 
in English, it would have been better always to 
mark by an explanatory note the precise force 
of the German equivalent.—Spectator. 





Symproms or Incrprent Insanrry.—An 
alienist physician of judgment and experience 
would be able to point out, in the circle of soci- 
ety with which he is acquainted, nearly all the 
men who are very likely to become insane; but 
were he imprudent enough to make known this 
invidious prescience, it would be found that his 
judgment differed widely from the opinions on 
this subject which are current in the world. It 





would be found, for instance, that his prophecy 
would not rest upon those men who are called 
eccentric. Eccentricity more frequently depends 
on a disregard of public opinion in trifling and 
nonessential matters than upon any twist or 
perversion in the mind of the individual. The 
eccentric man is often a large-hearted and a 
courageous man, and, as such, one of the last 
to become insane. The ominous forethought of 
the physician would »**her rest upon the ‘man 
over susceptible convaning the good opinion 
which others may entertain of him; the suspi- 
cious and timorous‘man, who hears scandal be- 
fore it is spoken, and apprehends the commence 
ment of every possible mischief; the man who 
has not at bottom of his heart a sincere liking 
for his fellow cr atures, but who is querulous 
and contentious, and who perpetually finds him- 
self in disaecord with the world. This is the 
type of man v¥ .0m predisposing and exciting 
causes are most likely to plunge into insanity.— 
Psychological Medicine. 





Tue following simile, contained in one of 
Tobin’s comedies, is said to have been levelled 
at Cumberland :—“ He sits there in his closet 
expecting inspiration, like an old rusty conductor 
waiting for a flash of lightning.” 








